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MEMORIAL DAY (Page 4) 


MEN THAT MAKE MASTER FARMERS—See page 3 
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NOMINATE YOUR Nominations for 
MASTER FARMERS the 1929 Master 
Farmers must be in this office by June 1, 
Read the editorial on page 4 and the 
article on page 3. 

RAISING THE PRICE What would the 

OF HOGS debenture plan, 
coupled with the new tariff bill, do to or 
for corn bel* farmers? In the editorial 
on page 5, the editor makes an estimate 
of its effect on corn and hog prices. 


CULTIVATING THE The rules for corn 

CORN CROP cultivation, as laid 
down twenty-five years ago in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, do not differ so much from the 
rules now, only we have better tools with 
which to carry them out. The article on 
page 6 tells of some of the devices corn 
belt farmers are using to cut down the 
cost of cultivation, 


FLOOD ATTENDS A We expected 

ROYAL FUNERAL Flood to entitle 
this article, “‘A Queen Goes Up in Smoke,” 
but he didn’t. In spite of this oversight, 
he has, on page 6, an interesting report 
of an unusual ceremony. 


LOOKING OVER On page 9, there are 
CENTRAL IOWA some news notes that 
were picked up on a trip thru Benton, 
Tama and Grundy counties. 


KITCHEN PETS The results of one of 
ON PARADE the most interesting 
contests of the vear are announced on 
page 12. Miss Baur presents there, on 
the first page of the Homemaking De- 
partment, a bunch of letters from farm 
women who have found devices that save 
work in the kitchen. There ought to be 
suggestions here for almost every one. 


WHY FENCE And while vou are at it, 
THE FARM? make it a good fence, too, 
The time spent in chasing stock that gets 
thru a poor fence would usually build five 
or six good ones. The article on page 11 
has a number of suggestions on fence 


THE GREATEST TEN The other week 

DISCOVERIES we talked about 
the greatest discoveries that had been 
made in the field of practical dirt farm- 
ing. Now someone sug sts that we 
ought to fix up a similar list on discov- 
eries in the field of farm economics. What 
do you suggest for a list like that? Read 
the editorial on page 5. 





CORN FARMERS Congressmen from 
LOSING FIGHT corn belt states have 
secured a rehearing on some of the items 
in the tariff bill, but no action is in sight 
on the tariff on black strap molasses. This 
is the only feature of the tariff measure 
that can affect directly the price of corn. 
See the Washington letter on page 6. 


DO YOU READ How do vou like the 
“COUNTRY AIR’? comments by the 
farm woman who writes “Country Air” for 
us? In this issue, her department ap- 
pears on page 23. 


NINETEEN TONS OF PORK 

Something of a record in turning out 
pork chops is being claimed for Mark E. 
Miller, a southern Illinois farmer near 
Enfield, White county. From each of 
the nine sows on his place, he has aver- 
aged better than two tons of pork dur- 
ing the past year, according to his rec- 
ords as announced by the extension serv- 
ice of the college of agriculture of the 
University of Mlinois. Eighty-six pigs 
farrowed last fall by these nine sows re- 
cently were sold at the top of the St. 
Louis market, weighing a total of, 18,005 
pounds, or an average of a little better 
than a ton a litter. Last spring, these 
same nine sows produced ninety-three 
spring pigs, which reached a total weight 
of 20,610 pounds by the time they were 
six months of age. Eight of these nine 
litters made the Tllinois Ton Litter Club, 
sponsored by the college extension service. 





Emily: “I am the happiest woman in 
the world, because I am marrying the 
man I want.” 

Winnie: “Oh, that’s nothing. True hap- 
piness comes to a girl-by marrying the 
man somebody else wants.” 
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FISHER BODY 


STYLE AND VALUE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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or Chevrolet as for Cadillac 


FISHER BODY Construction 
is WOOD and STEEL 


Fisher Body gives to Chevro- 
let, body value which, outside 
of the Fisher Body group, is 
found only in cars costing a 
great deal more. This is true, 
also, of every other General 
Motors car, all of which are 
equipped with Body by Fisher. 
@In the average closed Fisher 
Body, thereare about 200 wood 
parts requiring in their prep- 
aration, before assembly, about 
1200 separate operations. 
@ Fisher, and Fisher alone, is 
able through its huge organi- 


zation, enormous production 


and unparalleled resources, to 
build these superior wood-and- 
steel bodies with such economy 
as to make them possible in the 
lower priced car groups. { For 
it is well to know that Fisher 
employs the same basic prin- 
ciple of body construction for 
Chevrolet as for Cadillac, and 
this holds true of Fisher Bodies 
for Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Oakland, Viking, Buick and 
La Salle. For greater body 
quality, durability and value, 
select your next car from those 
with Body by Fisher—each 
one the leader in its field. 
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What Kind of Men Are Master Farmers? 


Here Are the Answers to Some of the Questions Farm People Ask 


be selected as a Master Farmer?’’ This 

question has been asked two or three 
times sinee we called for nominations for our 
jv20 selections. Other questions have dealt 
with how old and how young Master Farmers 
nist be, whether their farms must be free of 
indebtedness, and whether the Master Farmers 
must be high school or college graduates. Prob- 
ably the best way to answer these and similar 
questions would be to tell some of these items 
ghout the 1928 group of Master Farmers, 

The fifteen averaged forty-nine years, as 

their ages were given when visited last sum- 
mer and fall. This is within a year of the 
average of the 1926 and 1927 groups. The old- 
est in the 1928 group was sixty years and the 
youngest forty. Seth M. Miller is the oldest, 
while three were listed as forty—H. E. Bar- 
rinver, Earl Elijah and Paul Strickler. Theo- 
dove Gronna is exactly the average age, forty- 
nine vears, 
The men Of this group have farmed for them- 
lves for an average of twenty-five years. 
Seth Miller and Otto F. Schultz have been at 
their present occupation for thirty-five years. 
Paul Strickler has been operatmg his farm for 
fifteen years, the minimum that we have set 
for our Master Farmers. 


‘C a man who farms only eighty aeres 


- ed 


Has Been Little Moving Around 


While they are not selected because of long 
operation of the same farm, by a natural pro- 
cess of selection, most of the Master Farmers 
have done little moving around during their 
careers aS farmers. Eleven out of the fifteen 
have operated all or part of their present farms 
ever since they began to farm. Of the others. 
two farmed only a short time before they moved 
to their present locations. The remaining two 
are Bert Schuelke and Seth M. Milier. Schuelk: 
operated a rented farm five years before he 
moved onto the farm he now owns and oper- 
ates, Miller should not be counted as a rest. 
less sort, even tho he has been operating for 
only five years the eighty-acre farm where he 
now lives, and another eighty for two vears. 
Twenty-seven years ago, he moved onto a farm 
ii Warren county, that he bought at that time. 
He operated it for sixteen years, and then re- 
tired. It has sinee been rented on the stock- 
Share plan. Miller wasn’t satisfied to rust out 


] 


li town, so returned to a small farm after about 
three vears of living in the county-seat. 
bie farms operated by the 1928 Master 


By Jay Whitson 


Farmers average 327 acres. They vary in size 
from the eighty-acre farm operated by Miller 
to 800 acres operated by Elijah. Hervey Hazen 
operates his father’s farm on a_stock-share 
lease. Of the remaining fourteen, seven farm 
their own land only, while seven rent land be- 
sides that to which they have title. Four own 
land in addition to that which they operate. 
Nine out of the fifteen live on farms that 
in all or part were farmed by the parents of 
the Master Farmer or those of his wife. This 
cloes not mean that these farms were received 
as gifts, except in one instance. Quite natur- 














Farm home of Lewis T. Newton, 
Marion county. 


HOW OLD? HOW RICH? HOW—? 


How big farms do they operate? How 
old are they? How many children in the 
family? Of what nationality were their 
parents or grandparents? There are a 
lot of questions farm people ask about 
the Iowa Master Farmers. In the accom- 
panying article, Jay Whitson gives sum- 
maries that tell something of the age 
and other characteristics of the average 
1928 Master Farmer. 

The average 1928 Master Farmer, it 
seems, was 49 years old at the time he 
was nominated. He has farmed for him- 
self 25 years. His place contains 327 
acres. He has three children. What 
else? Read the article. 





To the right and left appears a group 
photograph taken of a number of the 








ally, some financial aid was given directly or 
indirectly, altho several paid current prices 
when they obtained title. The direct inherit- 
ance of money or land was not large. The rea! 
inheritance that helped make them Mast 
Farmers was a pride and faith in their own 
farms and communities, and an understanding 
of local problems and needs. 

Most of this group were Iowa born and Tova 
raised. Thirteen were born in this state and 
lived here practically all their lives. Pan! 
Strickler tried ranching in Idaho for four 
years, but finally decided that Appanoose coun- 
ty, Iowa, where he was born, was really more 
to his liking. F. F. Everett was born in Illi- 
nois, but came to Iowa and Mahaska county 
early enough to grow up on the farm he now 
operates. 

Lewis T. Newton was born in Pennsylvania, 
but eame to Iowa to work in its coal mines be- 
fore he was of age. He worked as a miner for 
several years in Colorado, but since he began 
farming, seventeen years ago, he has been on 
the same farm in Marion county. 


Representative of Bulk of Iowa Farmers 


Twelve 1928 Master Farmers were born in 
the same counties in which they now live, and 
one in an adjoining county. Gronna and 
Strickler not only were born in their respective 
counties of Allamakee and Appanoose, but the 
parents of both were born in these counties. 
The mothers of three other Master Farmers 
were born in the eounties where their sons now 
live. As in other years, several Master Farm- 
ers were of foreign-born parents. Both parents 
of Vaske, Schultz, Schuelke and Reimer were 
born in Germany. Kalsem’s parents were born 
in Norway, and Newton’s in England.  Bar- 
ringer’s mother was born in Seotland. Of the 
remaining ten parents of the 1928 group of 
Master Farmers, four were born in Ohio, three 
in Pennsylvania and one each in New York, 
Wisconsin and Vermont. Thus it may be seen 
that this group of men are fairly representa- 
tive of the bulk of Iowa farmers, forty to sixty 
years old, in respect to nationality and place of 
birth of their parents. 

‘‘What about the Master Farmer families? 
is frequently asked. Fourteen of the 1928 Mas- 
ter Farmers are married, and in these fourteen 
families there were forty-five children—seven 
teen bovs and twenty-eight girls. Three chil- 
dren appears to be the favorite number. Eig! 


have this number. (UConeladed on page i» 


’? 





Master Farmers of all three years when 
they were in Des Moines for the annual 
banquet in January. 

In the group on the left are: 

At the back—Myhr, Schnittjer, Watts, 


Hagglund, Backhaus and Adolph 
Schultz. 
Middle row—Hill, Pullen, Foster, 
Strickler. 


First row—Barringer, Newton and 
Schuelke. 

In the group at the right are: 

Back row—Tracy, Christophel, Red- 


fern, Kirkpatrick, Nelson, Steen, John- 
son, Hunt and Morris. 





so enrveeen 


Middle row—Elijah, Smith, Gronna, 
Kalsem. 
First row—Hazen, Everett, O. F. 


Schultz and Miller. Sf 
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MEMORIAL DAY 

QF COURSE, we don’t need a special day to 

make us remember, but it’s a good idea 
just the same. On almost every day in the 
vear, we remember the older ones who have 
gone on; we think, when we hear a good joke, 
“That would tickle Unele Tom,’’ and when one 
of the children does partieularly well in school, 
‘Aunt Martha would like that.’’ But the 
youngsters, especially those who didn’t know 
Unele Tom and the rest, need a little more of 
a reminder of the folks whose blood is in their 
veins. 

So we usually go up to the graveyard early 
the week before Memorial Day and trim things 
up a bit. Sometimes, if there is a good ceme- 
tery association, everything is in fine shape; 
but oftem it takes a little work to clear up the 
weeds and pick up the fallen branches. The 
children ean help. And on that day, and on 
the more dressed-up occasion of Memorial Day 
itself, it is pleasant to remember, out loud, just 
what kind of folks they were who made us and 
whose traits many of us reproduce. 

There is creat-erandfather, whom we knew 
only as an old man. But he must have been an 
energetic one in his day. There is a picture of 
him in the albun, stiff black hair, a bristling 
beard, chest like a barrel under the stiff shirt. 
He came into Towa along in the thirties— 

“*Did he fight Indians?’’ one of the younger 
ones asks. 

No, but he got run ont by Lieutenant Jeff 
Davis, whose dragoons had the job of keeping 
squatters out of Iowa. But he camped on the 
other side of the river and came baek in again 
as soon as he could. He saw Black Hawk when 
the chief was old and wandering in southern 
lowa, perhaps still longing for his fields of corn 
along the Rock river, in Illinois. Great-crand- 
father was a restless fellow. He had chopped 
farms out of the timber m Ohio and Indiana; 
he did the same thing im southern Iowa. It 
was his oldest boy, Henry (everybody remem- 
bers grandfather), who moved on: the prairie 
and began farming a little as we do it now. 


Grandfather had to take time out for the 
Civil war, and he was late getting married and 
settling down. But his father saved him some 
of the prairie he had first broken, and Henry 
had a pretty fair farm before he quit work. 
Those were hard days, with low prices for 
years. Things had just begun to pick up when 
he retired. He drained that low field where 
we get our best corn crop now. It was nothing 
but cat-tails when he first had it. 

Of course, they didn’t all stay on the farm. 
There was Uncle Tom, who went out to Ne- 
braska, and Uncle Jim, who got to be a lawyer 
back east. They brought him back here, tho, 
ten years ago. He asked in his will to be 
buried here. And there was Unele Will, who 
ran away from home at sixteen to enlist in the 
Union army. He died of camp fever down in 
Texas. There’s a stone here for him, but they 
buried him in some military cemetery down 
south. 

First and last, the folks in the family have 
been in plenty of wars, but most of them were 
lueky. Cousin Ed had a touch of fever in Cuba, 
but he got over it all right. And how many 
relatives were in the army in the last war? 
Too many to count off-hand. Sam was the 
only one who didn’t come thru; it was the flu 
got him, out at Funston. 

Of course, we think most about the men and 
women who farmed the place we are on. That’s 
a fine thing about an old family farm. It means 
more when you’re working a field, to think 
how great-grandfather broke the sod on it, and 
erandfather tried out the first clover in the 
county on it, 

And how we do take after those old folks of 
ours! You ean see traits coming out in the 
oldest boy that make vou say to yourself: ‘‘ Just 
like father.’’ And there are plenty of traits to 
pick from. Like all families, there were black 
sheep and white sheep. Often, you think of 
Unele Jerry, the one the family doesn’t talk 
about. He had lots of good stuff in him; if 
he had been raised a little different; if that 
headstrong energy had found something useful 
to do, he might have been the best of the lot. 
It makes you think, and makes you eye your 
own children and wonder if you’re damming 
up impulses that onght to have a safe outlet. 

It makes a good day. Of course, there are 
some things hard to think over. There were 
some tragic deaths, some lives that went wrong. 
Yet, on the whole, these were fine people, and 
probably luckier than the average. They would 
have liked the thought of the old place staying 
in the family, of a bunch of healthy youngsters, 
perpetuating their traits and their blood, eom- 
ing to talk over old times and the people who 
made those old times. It’s a pleasant thought 
for us, too. Some day, little Jack’s grandchil- 
dren will be coming out here and Jack will be 
telling them the same story we tell them—with 
some additions. We hope he’ll remember some- 
thing good about us to report. 

It is comforting to remember that the race 
goes on, tho the generations vanish in their 
turn. Grass will be turning green again every 
spring, and ehildren and calves and colts and 

all manner of young things playing on it. Every 
year, there will be again soft spring winds in 
the blossoms of the haw and the erab-apple, and 
young folks happy because of youth and spring 
and the beauty of the world. For some of us, 
this is one of the great consolations of living. 
And so remembering, we welcome Memorial 
Day again. 





LAST CALL FOR MASTER FARMERS 


LL nominations for Iowa Master Farmers 

of the group to be selected in 1929 must 
be in this office by June 1. If your community 
isn’t represented yet, and if you have a man 
who measures up to the standards, send at once 
for a nominating blank, 


—= 


WHY YOU DIDN’T GET A STAND 


HAVE you ever seeded alfalfa in July, Ay. 

gust or September, and failed to get q 
stand? Or did the alfalfa get started and they 
die out the first winter? If you have had either 
of these experiences, do you know why yoy 
failed? Did weeds choke out the alfalfa, was 
the soil too loose, did the rains fail, or just 
what was the trouble? 

Reports of failures sometimes teach more 
than reports of immediate success. If you have 
had experienees of this sort, and then were able 
to eome back, find the trouble, correct it and 
finally get a stand, we want to know how voy 
managed? What was the cause of the failure? 
How did yon locate it and get the better of it! 
These are the points we want you to cover 
briefly for us in a letter contest. 

All letters must be in this offiee by June 20, 
Prizes of $5, $3 and $2 will be given, with $1 
for every additional letter printed. Address, 
Alfalfa Contest Editor. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

MESSOURL, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were 

exceedingly wet last week. Nebraska was 
mostly very dry, and so was part of Iowa. Thus 
far in May, Iowa and Nebraska have averaged 
less than two inches of rain, whereas the corn 
belt outside of these two states has averaged 
over four inches. Coldness continues to prevail 
everywhere, but is least noticeable in Nebraska, 
central Iowa and central Illinois. Undoubtedly, 
the 1929 eorn erop in Indiana, Ohio and Illinois 
has already been damaged several bushels an 
acre. Even in Iowa, which is in better position 
than most of the other states, the corn is at 
least a week later than usual in getting started. 
Cool weather in June and July will make a 
soft corn crop almost certain. 

Beating rains in many sections have put the 
soil in eloddier condition than usual. Appar- 
ently, this is going to be a hard year to hanile 
weeds. ; 

Dats, meadows and pastures are generally 
looking good. 





WHY COUNT ALIENS? 


FARM states like Iowa are going to lose heav- 

ily in representation in congress when re- 
apportionment for representation in the house 
is made, after the census of 1930. There will 


be, on the whole, a big decrease in the number 
of representatives from rural districts, and a 
big inerease in the number of representatives 
from urban districts. 

So far as this change in representation is 
based on the change in the number of citizens 
in the two classes, no one ean object to it, altho 
people in the country will doubtless hold that 
the nation would be better off if the rural dis- 
tricts were to continue to exercise as much 
power as in the past. The fact is, however, that 
representation will be based only in part on 
the number of citizens in the rural districts and 
the number in the urban districts. There are, 
in the cities of the United States, a great many 
unnaturalized aliens who are nevertheless 
counted when it comes to allotting representa- 
tives. These aliens ean not vote, but their nun- 
bers are used to help swell representation in 
congress from the cities in which they live. 

The situation in this respect is a good deal 
like that in the southern states when the con- 
stitution was adopted. The slaves could not 


vote and were not citizens, but the southern 
states insisted that they ought to be counted 
in determining the representation. The result- 
ing compromise permitted one slave to count 
the same as: three-fifths of a free person in 
determining the number of representatives. In 
regard to aliens, we do not even do that well. 
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One alien has the same weight as a citizen in 
determining the allotment of representatives. 

An amendment to the constitution has been 
suggested which would take care of this point. 
It reads: ‘‘ Aliens shall be excluded in count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each state 
for apportionment of representatives among 
the several states according to their respective 
nwnbers.”’ 

Some estimates place the number of aliens 
in this country at seven million, most of them 
located in the larger cities. Under an amend- 
ment of this sort, rural representation in the 
house would probably deerease slightly, but 
there would not be the great loss that will re- 
sult if reapportionment goes thru on the pres- 
ent plan. It seems that it would pay farm 
organizations and farm states to take this 
amendment seriously. 





THE FARMER AND THE PHILIPPINES 


N FIGURING the tariff protection for dairy- 
men and for hog producers, farmers are up 
against a difficult situation. In the first place, 
a tariff on tropical oils will be of no real bene- 
fit unless it ineludes all such products brought 
in from the Philippines. Yet so long as the 
Philippines remain an American possession, it 
would be unfair and tyrannical to place a 
tariff on their products. 

This is not only the view of the Filipinos 
themselves, it is the view of Col. Henry L. 
Stimson, recently governor general of the 
islands and now secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Hoover. Colonel Stimson said of the Phil- 


. ippines: 


‘‘The policy of fair play includes the contin- 
uation of free trade. We have promised them 
self-government, and in order to be capable of 
self-government they must be economically 
capable. They would not be if we went back 
upon our policy of free trade.’’ 

The proposition, therefore, comes down to 
this: Do the dafry and hog farmers of the 
country want a tariff on tropical oils worse 
than they want to retain the Philippines as an 
American possession? Apparently we can’t 
have both. It is a question of protection for 
this farm group or keeping the Philippines in 
the hands of the United States. 

The answer is made easier by the faet that 
from the beginning the United States has prom- 
ised eventual independence to the Philippines, 
which has been done by congressional enaet- 
ments and by statements of different presi- 
dents. Roosevelt, for instance, said in 1916: 
“The islands should at an early moment be 
given their independence, without any guaran- 
ty whatever by us and without our retaining 
any foothold in them.’’ 

So far as farmers are concerned, the Philip- 
pines are a source of loss rather than gain. 
Why not carry out the pledges of the United 
States government and turn the islands loose? 
And then put a first-rate tariff on their 
produets. 





THE DEBENTURE PLAN AND IOWA 
FARM PRICES 


READER wishes to know if the debenture 

plan would help Iowa farm product prices. 
While we are not enthusiastic about either 
the debenture plan or the new Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill, it must be admitted that if both were 
passed, Iowa corn and hog prices would almost 
Immediately advance by at least 10 per cent. 
Without the debenture plan, the new tariff will 
do Iowa farmers at least $3,000,000 worth of 
damage each year. With the debenture plan. 
hog prices should be helped at least $1 a hun- 
dred and corn prices by at least 10 cents per 
bushel. 
_ Of course, we admit that the debenture plan 
is a subsidy, and on this account open to the 
Same criticism as the tariff. 


Odds and Ends 














NE of my earliest recollections is when 
Cleveland was elected in 1892. Father was 
talking with my grandfather and both of them 
agreed that hard times were sure to come. And 
as it happened, hard times did come. In some 
ways we had harder times during the middle 
nineties than ever before or since in the history 
of our nation. 

Were the Democrats to blame? Many peo- 
ple think so, some even going so far as to say, 
**T don’t dare vote for the Democrats because 
we will have hard times. See what happened to 
us in the nineties.’’ This has been said so 
much that I have determined to look into the 
matter to see whether this feeling was caused 
by the Republican oratory of a generation ago 
or whether it really had a basis in fact. 

First I went to the Business Annals of the 
leading countries of the world as compiled by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research in 
New York City. 

In England there was a panic in November 
of 1890, followed by depression which reached 
its depth in 1893, 1894 and 1895. Revival be- 
gan in 1896 and continued thru 1900. England 
had no Cleveland and no. Democrats, but she 
had hard times at just the same time as the 
United States and the revival began about the 
same time. 

France tells the same story as England, with 
mild business deflation beginning in 1890 and 
becoming severe in 1892, 1893 and 1894, with 
revival beginning in 1896. France had hard 
times during the middle nineties even tho she 
had no Democratic party in power at that time. 
In Germany the story is the same as in England 
and France, except that the revival began in 
1895. Sweden had depression in 1892, 1893 
and 1894, with revival beginning in 1895. Hol- 
land tells the same story as England, France 
and Germany. So also does Italy, altho in the 
case of Italy the revival didn’t really begin un- 
til 1897. 

Canada and Argentina tell the same story 
as nearly all the other nations: 1893, 1894 and 
1895 were at the depth of the depression, with 
the situation picking up in 1896. Australia 
again tells the same story, but with some un- 
usually severe money panies during the early 
nineties. These things are a matter of -record 
but there is no evidence to indicate that Demo- 
erats were in power anywhere except in the 
United States. 

What caused the world-wide hard times dur- 
ing the nineties? Perhaps it was because the 
whole world had been expanding a little too 
fast during the eighties. There had been a 
world-wide building of railroads in those days 
and when new construction slowed down it was 
necessary to make some readjustments. Per- 
haps even more important was the fact that 
there was a world-wide shortage of gold. For 
years the world had not been producing enough 
gold and all over the world it seemed as tho it 
was necessary for the banks to begin a contrac- 
tion policy on this aceount. 

In the United States our hard times may 
perhaps have been accentuated a little because 
of the fact that we had short crops for most of 
the time during the late eighties and early 
nineties. The crops of 1893 and 1894 were es- 
pecially bad. Because of the fact that we didn’t 
have enough in the way of crops to pay the 
interest on our debts to Europe, we had to 
send gold to Europe at the rate of millions of 
dollars annually. This gold which we sent to 
Europe didn’t do Europe so very much good 
but it cramped our banks terribly and caused 
our prices to decline faster than would other- 
wise have been the case... 

In brief, I want to say that I don’t think 





there is a fair-minded economist in the United 
States who will blame the hard times of the 
nineties on the Democrats. 

It is possible to cite many eases of misman- 
agement by both parties. As a rule, however, 
I do not think that politics has had much to 
do with either business prosperity or business 
depression. Of course, it is true that tariff 
gifts to certain industries can make them pros- 
perous at the expense of the rest of the eoun- 
try. Generally speaking, however, neither Re- 
publican nor Democratic politics has much to 
do with the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 
If either party had a statesmanlike program, 
this would not be true. 





N ECONOMIST who has stood resolutely 

for justice to agriculture for many years, 
writes, criticizing my editorial of two weeks ago 
on, ‘‘The Greatest Ten.’’ In this, I told about 
things which had been discovered to make 
farmers more efficient in the way of raising 
crops and feeding livestock. My friend doesn’t 
like it when I say, ‘‘ Looking at the proposition 
from the standpoint of practical dirt farming, 
and forgetting the economic side, we are fairly 
well satisfied that these are ten of the greatest 
discoveries of the past twenty years.’’ 

He raises the question: ‘‘Can the practical 
farmer who farms for income rather than for 
hogs or corn as such, be ‘fairly well satisfied’ 
with inereased efficiency in production with- 
out at the same time some provision for justice 
in distribution? I am a little afraid that the 
paragraph may lead some to fear that econom- 
ics has little to do with practical dirt farming. 
It seems to me that what Iowa needs more than 
anything else today is the economies of prac- 
tical dirt farming. The list of ten important 
mechanical and biological discoveries is a very 
important one. But the pathos of the whole 
situation is that not a single discovery is listed 
which points toward a fair share for agricul- 
ture in the national income. Might it not be 
worth while to point out that a number of im- 
portant methods of increasing the share of agri- 
eulture in the national income have been dis- 
covered and efforts made to put them into ef- 
fect? In this list might be mentioned the 
equalization fee and debenture plan as means 
of making the tariff effective on farm products 
of which we produce a surplus.”’ 

Unfortunately, in the field of economies and 
philosophy, it is impossible to arrive at such 
definite, clear-cut conclusions as in the field 
cf science and practical farming. This is not 
saying that economics may not be exceedingly 
practical. But, somehow, economics always in- 
troduces the element of human selfishness, and 
this opens the way for wide differences of 
opinion. For purposes of diseussion, I wish 
someone would list ten of the greatest economie 
devices of the past ten years, from a farm 
standpoint. Personally, I would be inelined 
to include the federal land bank system, which 
has held down interest rates on farm loans to 
a point lower than they otherwise would have 
been. Should the packer and stoekyards act 
be included? Would it be wise to inetude some 
such item as ‘‘tariff education resulting from 
the equalization fee and debenture plan agita- 
tion’’? If any of our readers wish to list what, 
in their opinion, are the ten greatest farm dis- 
coveries from an economic and social point of 
view, I would be pleased to hear from them. 

In making up this list, I would ask that the 
following paragraph from my economist friend 
be studied : 

‘‘No man is a practical dirt farmer who does 
not give as adequate attention to the economic 
side as to the physical and biological side. The 
great difficulty of American farmers is that, 
at voting time and on other occasions when they 
might do something for themselves, they are in 
the habit of ‘forgetting the economie side’.”’ 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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Her Majesty Ascends the Funeral Pyre 


Flood and Wilson Attend the Cremation of Royalty on Their Visit to Siam 


VEN where there are as many queens 

as there are in Siam, they don’t have 

one to cremate very often, and Jim and 
I considered ourselves lucky to happen to be 
in Bangkok, the eapital of Siam, on such an 
portant royal occasion 

The cremation of a queen is a great event 
in Siam, not only for the queen but for the 
roval family and the entire kingdom as well, 
and for every stranger that happens to he 
within the gates. It is a ceremony that lasts 
for days, a circumstance that calls out all 
the pomp and splendor of the kingdom, a 
spectacle to behold. 

In congratulating ourselves upon the time- 
liness of the eremation ceremonies, we were 
not without sympathy and consideration for 
her late majesty. We were not slyly rejoicing 
that a queen had died at a time that was oppor- 
tune for us. We were glad that the eremation 
services were scheduled while we were in Bang- 
kok, but as for the actual death of the queen, 
we thought little of it. 


Queen Had Died Eight Months Before 


In Siam, there is little connection between 
the death of a member of the royal family and 
the cremation serviees. This particular queen- 
aunt had actually died eight months before. 
Her death, a year ago, was one thing; her cre- 
mation, today, was quite another. Had we been 
in Banekok a year before, we would have 
mourned her death; today, in Bangkok, we 
would enjoy the cremation ceremonies and not 
feel that a queen had died to make a Roman 
holiday. 

The body of Her Majesty Queen Sukhumal 
Marasri, an aunt of the king of Siam, had re- 
posed in an urn that had been resting 


Bou Francis A. Flood 


teak logs in Siam. 


Pooming 


and who spoke Enelish as well as Jim or 
rode with us out to the 
and beautiful park to which the procession 
would later march, We rode in our friend's 
American car along the wide paved streets of 
Bangkok, in an atmosphere that was strangely 
both American and Ofiental. Paved streets 
and sidewalks, flanked by gorgeous palms; 
American automobiles and bieyeles, ridden by 
yellow men and boys in silk pajama suits and 
wooden shoes; a majestic equestrian statue in- 
seribed in Siamese, the mounted general him- 
self done in slant eyes and flowing robes; street 
hawkers, selling slices of sugar cane and sticky 
candy made of cocoanuts and rice; a great mob 
of people all marching, by the thousands, to 
witness the cremation of their queen’s body, 
dead for nearly a year. 

Already, the streets thru the vast park were 
lined with people, and automobile parking 
space was filled for blocks away. Helmeted 
policemen with biack bands about their arms 


spoke American, ereat 





waved us back. We finally found a place to 
leave the car, and walked back to the park. 
Beautiful were these grounds, the thick blue 
erass fresh trimmed, the broad and eurving 
drives swept clean and white, the bright uni- 
forms of the soldiery and police glistening 
among the royal palms and formal gardens 
that helped to landscape the huge park for 
blocks around, 

Our friend led us to a street which he said 
the procession would follow, and we sank 
upon the grass amid the thousands of Siam- 
ese who already flanked the street deeply on 
either side. The tropical sun boiled down on 
the white-robed figures, nimble, wiry men, 
phlegmatie yellow women, curious little boys 
and wrinkled babes sprawling on the ground. 
In every direction was a cross-section ; here was 
Siam and her peoples. 

We waited an hour for the procession. We 
waited two more hours; it was an hour overdue. 
““Why do they keep us waiting so long?’’ I 
asked. 

““They’ve kept the corpse waiting for eight 
months,’? Jim reminded me. ‘‘We shouldn’t 
complain. ”’ 

“It seems to me that if they’ve had eicht 
months to prepare for this procession, it should 
start on time,’’ I complained. 


Some of Siam We Had Not Seen Before 


And then began the big parade. Here was 
some of Siam we had never seer before. Regi- 
ments of soldiers, little yellow men tramping 
under their guns to the same martial marches 
that stir the world; officers on horseback, 
sabered and plumed; gilded bands with strut- 
ting drum-majors, and trombones flashing in 
the sun; a battalion of field artillery, 





in the Dusit Maha Prasad for eight 
months. Today, the urn was to be re- 
moved to the eremation pavilion at 
Pramane Grounds, where the remains 
would be burned amidst the most 
elaborate rites. 

Business in the town was suspend- 
ed, all the officers of foreign embas- 
sies and all government officials in 
the capital eity of this important 
kingdom, the only independent coun- 
try in all of southern Asia, were in 
mourning. The air of a gala day, 
which twinges the nostrils in any 
foreign Jand the same as here at 
liome, excited both Jim and me. It 
fairly smelled like a day of pomp and 
cireumstanee. 





esos 





yellow men jolting alike on brass 
barreled cannon and _ harnessed 
horses 

““Wonder why they’re bringing 
their cannon to a funeral?’’ Jim ob- 
served. ‘Do they think they’ll need 
their guns? <And if they do need 
them, why didn’t they bring them up 
last night so they wouldn’t clutter up 
the parade with ’em now.’’ He was 
impatient. ‘‘They’ve been eight 
months getting ready for this, and 
haven't got their guns into position 
yet.”’ 

For an hour, the infantry and the 
artillery moved slowly by. Then 
came the cavalry, with more bands 
hetween. There were ordinary hacks 











A voung official in the government 
ef Siam, a railway officer who had 
heen edueated in the United States, 


Threshing rice in Siam. 


Buffalo tramp it out: the farm hand throws the 
chaff and grain in the air, and the wind blows the chaff away. 


with ordinary men jolting along on 
their backs, and there were hich 
school horses (Coneluded on page 10) 


Corn Farmers Beaten Again in Tariff Fight 


Black Strap Molasses to Get Duty Insufficient to Stimulate Use of Corn Industrial 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—To soothe the 
V \ ruffled feathers of belligerent middle- 


western congressmen, as well as of oth- 
ers both in and out of congress, the house ways 
and means committee is expected this week to 
offer several amendments to its tariff bill. 
According to L. J. Diekinson, who led the 
group of ten mid-western delegations and that 
of California, in protesting against the in- 
adequate tariff increases given agriculture, the 
committee will offer amendments providing 
for duties on hides, ealf skins, sole leather and 
shoes, live eattle, easein, dried milk, butter, 
tapioca and tomatoes. These are the principal 
commodities concerning which Republicans ap- 
peared before the peace negotiation sessions 
of the ways and means committee. There is 
ene important exception from the list of possi- 
bilities—blackstrap molasses. 
The plan of the Republicans in the house at 





present is to adopt a rule with respect to con- 
sideration of the tariff bill on the floor, that 
would bar all amendments excepting those of- 


fered by the ways and means committee. <Ac- 
cordingly, all Republican congressmen who 


have expressed dissatisfaction over the com- 
mittee’s bill as reported to the house, have been 
invited to appear before the committee. Under 
this procedure, the gag rule will be strongly 
invoked, and all amendments not proposed by 
the committee will be ruled out of order. This 
will prevent the Democrats, who were excluded 
from the committee when the bill was actually 
drafted, from having any chance of amending 
the bill. Therefore, whether the bill as finally 
enacted, brings help or harm to agriculture, 
will depend upon the Republicans, and upon 
them the responsibility gravely rests. 

The strategy of the friends of agriculture 
in the house is to get the farm tariffs jacked 





up as high as possible before the bill goes to 
the senate. They are withholding their fire 
against certain increases on industrial prod- 
ucts, such as red cedar lumber, red cedar shin- 
wles, cement and bricks. By vigorously op- 
posing these at this juncture, they feel that 
their possibility of getting more favorable treat- 
ment of agricultural products will be impaired. 
But they are expecting the senate to pare down 
the industrial increases and to leave the farm 
rates much as approved by the house. With 
the administration having only a thin tissue 
paper majority in the senate, the Democrats 
and Progressive Republicans will be in control, 
as they were when the debenture plan was 
adopted in the MeNary farm bill against the 
expressed unfavorable declaration of President 
Hoover. 

It is expected that the ways and means com- 
mittee will report an amendment providing for 
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15 per eent ad valorem duty on hides, the 
anie Yate that was carried in the McKinley 
ariff bill. Shoe manufacturers of Massachu- 
etts have sought previously to get a duty on 
hoes. At the same time, they have fought 
qually hard to prevent a duty on hides. With 
hides made dutiable, compensatory rates are 
xpected to be given to certain leather prod- 
cts, Shoes probably will be given a 224% per 
et ad valorem duty, sole leather 1744 per cent 
nd calf skins 20 per cent. The proposed rate 
» siioes is 214 per cent lower than the rate 
arvied in the McKinley tariff. 

On live eattle, the committee is expected to 
‘fer an amendment increasing the duty on 
attle weighing 1,050 pounds and under, from 
1, cents a pound to about 2 cents. The tariff 
ny now provides for a duty of 2 cents on cattle 
veighing 700 pounds and under 1,050. This 
may be inereased to 2% or 3 cents. Dickinson 
sked for 214 cents for the first class and 3 
euts for the latter, tho he also asked that the 
«ont duty be made applicable to cattle weigh- 
» over 700 pounds, which, he says, would be 
» the interest of corn belt feeders who buy 
ave stoekers and feeders. 

There seems to be only a bare chance that 


pitt 


a further increase will be given to black strap 
molasses. Under the tariff bill as reported to 
the house, black strap for feeding was not 
changed, but when imported for the manufae- 
ture of industrial alcohol, ete., the duty was 
raised from one-sixth of a cent a gallon to 2 
cents, which is regarded as sufficient to help 
the sugar cane growers of Louisiana, but woe- 
fully deficient as an incentive to cause the use 
of corn for production of aleohol. , 


Leaders Are Hoping for Improvement 

While farm organization leaders here are 
disappointed over the tariff bill as reported 
to the house, they are fighting and hoping for 
substantial improvement. Chester H. Gray, 
Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, looks for the ways 
and means committee to amend its original 
bill in several particulars, including black 
strap. He expects further improvement from 
the senate finance committee. which will re- 
ceive the bill after it is passed by the house. 
Then he anticipates favorable consideration on 
the floor of the senate, and, finally, he points 
out that there is still a--chanee of doing 
some last-minute polishing when the bill is 


brought up for consideration by the house and 
senate conferees. 

Passage of the tariff bill within the week is 
predicted by Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon, 
chairman of the ways and means committee. 

That only a few days will be required by 
the house and senate conferees appointed by 
their respective bodies to smooth out the dif- 
ferences between the Haugen and MeNary 
farm relief bills, is expected '~ Representa- 
tive Haugen. Following passage of the Me- 
Nary bill (ineluding the debenture plan) by 
the senate, the bill was sent back to the house. 
After considerable mulling around over the 
question of the constitutional right of the 
senate to adopt the debenture plan because 
of its revenue aspects, the house refused, with- 
out taking a roll call vote. to agree to the 
debenture plan, and instructed its conferees, 
headed by Chairman Haugen, to carry out its 
wish in conference. Haugen expeets the senate 
to relent in its desire for the debenture plan. 
But the Democrats and Progressive Republie- 
ans who supported the Grange farm relief 
method, are not likely to give in very easily. 
A deadlock between the two houses would not 
be unexpected. 


Find New Ways of Cultivating Corn 


Old Principles Still Hold, But New Tools Make Possible an Easier, Better Job 


6 HERE are times when to harrow corn 
is a mark of the highest wisdom; there 
are other times when it is the mark of 

olly. It is folly when the ground is wet and 
he day is cloudy, and when the farmer has 
othing better to use than a large, heavy, 
traight-tooth harrow. There are times when a 
-eeder is worth two or three corn plows; there 
re times and cireumstances when the weeder 
ad best be left at home. There are times when 
eep cultivation is imperative; there are other 
imes when it is all folly.” This quotation, 
hich is from an article on the cultivation of 
orn, in Wallaces’ Farmer twenty-five years 
vo, still holds true. 
“Of course, we have better tools for preparing 
seed-bed for corn than twenty-five years ago. 
‘he disk was only coming into gen- 
ral use for seed-bed preparation at 
hat time, and much of the ground 
Janted to corn was not as well pre- 
vared as now. Neither did the farm- 
rs have improved rollers, rotary 
oes and the various surface eulti- 
‘ators now available to use on corn 
bround before and after planting. 
he shift away from the big-shovel, 
wo-to-a-beam corn plow, to our varl- 
us types of eultivators and shovels, 
ad only begun. 


Fundamental Problem the Same 


But in spite of better tools, the 
undamental problem remains the 
‘ane. The farmer must still use his 
udement based on observation and 
xperience, as to when and how best 
o use the tools available in killing 
veeds effectively, and with the least 
njury to the corn plants. 

Unele Henry Wallace said there 
vere times when to harrow corn was 
he highest wisdom; other times it 





high with little injury thru breaking corn, on 
the afternoons of hot, dry days. Perhaps early 
the same day, or the day before or after, one 
will break off a higher percentage of corn than 
one can afford, or drag the corn under, or kill 
so few weeds as to make harrowing a waste of 
time. And this happens all because of lower 
temperature, or a little more water in the air, 
soil and corn plant. This statement largely ap- 
plies also to the rotary hoe, weeders and surface 
cultivators. 

Last June, I saw a fine example of what a 
change of a few hours will do in the efficiency 
of harrowing. A farmer in Dallas county sent 
his man to the field to harrow corn about six 
to eight inches high. The seed-hbed had been 


well prepared, no lumps, no hollows or ridges. 


tle. due to beine as full as possible of water, 
had broken off or pulled out 11 per cent of the 
hills and dragged down under nearly as much. 
These last would probably recover, but would 
be slowed up a little in growth. That section 
harrowed after dinner had 2 per cent of the 
hills missing, and the next day the other 98 per 
cent were standing erect or nearly so. The ef- 
fect on the weeds was equally noticeable, The 
afternoon harrowing left practically no live 
weeds above ground, while the early morning 
harrowing had only half done the job. 

We can not expect to clean or even to help 
much a field of corn by the use of a harrow or 
rotary hoe or surface cultivator, when the 
weeds are about as big as the corn, even if the 
corn is only an inch or two inches high. To use 

these tools effectively requires a good 











vas folly. It still is both, and this 
pplies not only to harrowing, but 
o the use of those new tools like the 
‘utipaecker, rotary hoe, weeder and the surface 
‘utivator, that are being used more and more 
ach year in tending corn. rei 
These tools are making the job of cultivating 
‘orn much easier. We have little excuse for 
orn fields that, during early June, look like 
vastures, Also fields that have a strip of solid 
‘reen down each row, after the first cultivation, 
re no longer excusable, even when the weather 
s somewhat unfavorable, But we must use 
hese tools at the right time, not-only in regard 
0 weather and soil conditions, but also im re- 
ard to size of corn and size and kind of weeds. 
me ean often harrow corn eight or ten inches 


“There are times when to harrow corn is a mark of the highest wisdom.” 


Rains after planting had been gentle, so the 
seed-bed was loose, One-half inch of rain had 
fallen about thirty-six hours before the man 
went to the field to harrow. The day following 
the rain was largely cloudy, fairly warm and 
with no wind. The man went to the field to 
harrow, about 8 a. m. The day was clear and 
warm, with the wind blowing. After making 
three or four rounds, one of the horses got sick 
with azoturia and no more harrowing was done 
until after dinner. 

The owner took me to see the field the next 
day. The early morning harrowing, when the 
ground was damp and the corn plants very brit- 


seed-bed preparation and tillage with 
a disk or other effective tool just be- 
fore planting, so that the corn has a 
chance to get ‘‘the jump’’ on the 
weeds at the start. These tools eall 
for vetting the weeds when ‘‘tender 
and white-rooted.’’ but we must ar- 
range it so the corn isn’t in the same 
condition, or it will suffer the same 
fate as the white-rooted weeds we 
turn up to the sun and wind. 


Two Rotary Hoes at Work 


In adjoining corn fields last year, 
I saw two rotary hoes in use. One 
was pulled by a pair of mares, prob- 
ably several years older than the 
twelve-year-old boy driving them. 
They were taking their time. The 
boy was not much worried by the 
slow progress he was making cover- 
ing the field; neither were the weeds 
the rotary hoe was supposed to kill. 
The rotary hoe in the adjoining field 
was being pulled by a general pur- 
pose tractor. The tractor was travel- 
ing in high speed—at least four miles 
per hour. The soil and weeds were 
vetting a real stirring. About a week later, I 
again passed that way. The tractor drawn ro 
tary hoe was again in use, tho no weeds were 
in sight. I inspected the part of the field that 
had been cultivated the one time only. No reg- 
ular corn cultivator could have done a better 
job .than had been done. Across the fence, 
regular cultivators were in use. There was need 
of them, and also of the slow moving mares to 
pull them. Doing a good job of killing all the 
weeds and not eovering the corn, required real 
skill and slow traveling. 

A dozen or fifteen observant farmers have 
told me of similar (Concluded on. page 10) 
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MARLAND 
GASOLINE 


HI-TEST AT NO EXTRA COST 


Great news for farm homes a 4 4 Effective immediately, New Marland 


Gasoline will be available to you, at no excess cost 4 4 4 This new 


‘ and finer motor fuel— New Marland Gasoline—is the latest develop- 


ment of the Marland Companies. It is water white, sweet, clean and 


full-powered. Refined entirely from the pure crude and without 







man or 


4 4 4 Begin now to enjoy the advantages of 
this new and finer motor fuel. 


y) Marland Gasoline from the truck sales- 


Jobber or stop anywhere at the sign of the 
Red Triangle a 4 4 Remember— New Marland 
Gasoline is high test—yet it costs no more 


doping, yet is truly high test 44a It gives im- 


mediate starting in any weather, instantaneous 


pick-up at the touch of the accelerator, and perfect 
flexibility 4 4 4 The Marland Companies in the 


production of this new and finer gasoline meet the 


national demand for “a new gas for new motoring 


ordinary gasoline 4 a 4 Order New 


conditions”—and at the same price you would pay for 





telephone the nearest Marland 


Y \/ 
MARLAND OILS 








ne’ MARLAND GASOLINE 


Hi-test at no extra cost 














Put Your 
Money 
to Work 


—at over 1% 


Money lying around not draw- 
ing interest is lazy money. Put 
it to work in Knapp-Monarch 
Company cumulative preferred, 


where it will 
/ 
Earn Over 7%! 
Knapp-Monarch Co. is world's 
largest manufacturer of insu- 


lated jugs and one of America’s 
leading makers of popular 
priced leather goods and elec- 
trical appliances. Quarterly 
interest paid. Available in 


amounts from $42 upwards. 
Why not make your money 
work? Write for Free circular. 


Mail This Coupon 


McMurray, Hill & Company, 

420 Liberty Bidg., Des Moines, la. 
Please send me full information 

about Knapp-Monarch Company 

cumulative preferred, 





Address 








Do your buying 
laces’ Farmer. 


SAFETY FIRST 


will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


from firms advertising in Wal- 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 























Te gangs operate in- 
dependently of one 
another—both the high 
and low spots are perfectly 
cultivated. The frame is 
supported with springs— 


HOE 











Farmer 


, 


Please mention Wallaces 
when writing advertisers. 




















FLEXIBILITY 
of the Vew 


STEEL ROTARY 









sureand economical. You 
can hoe 30acresin oneday. 

The Hummer Rotary Hoe 
has steel spiders—they can’t 
break or bend—scour better— 
last longer. This is a big ad- 
vantage because each spider | 


each spider penetrates the each gang is doing its work 
soil to the proper depth in 5 There are many other features 
uneven ground. This construction that will interest you. Write for details and 
makes it virtually im ible to injure low prices. Made in 2 and 3-row sizes. 

or mutilate growing plants—the Hum- HUMMER Plow Works 
mer way is not only safe, but quick, Pept. 11 Springfield, M1. 
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“Well, We Broke the 
Chain”’ 


This department is doomed. That 
is, if our Chinese kitchen god, “Shang 
hai,” fails us! We refused to make 
nine copies of a chain letter and waste 
18 cents postage. 

About. every month some interesteg 
| 4nd well wishing superstitious persoy 
| forwards us a copy of a chain letter, 
| These letters always begin with gob 
| emn statements telling us not to break 

the chain or we will have bad luck 

These letters always tell how they 
| were started by some tin-hatted army 
| officer in France and how it kept him 
| from missing chow or something equal. 
| ly as lucky. The last one told howa 
| bunch of folks had won money in 4 
French lottery all because they wrote 
| nine letters. So as long as we haven't 
any lotteries and not much chance of 
getting to France or Italy, we might 
as well save the 2-cent stamps. Like 
wise, if you get such a letter, forget it, 
Why waste stamps and clutter w 
the mails with such junk. It’s a shame 
to try to make farmers who are busy 
working in the fields spend half an 
hour writing such stuff. 

So we are depending on the protec. 
tion we might receive from our Chi- 
nese emblem of safety, for we broke 
the chain of chain letters. Our China. 
man is a fancy paper printed in red 
and green and yellow and all you have 
to do is hang him in the kitchen ahd 
good luck comes. We haven't any 
kitchen in our office but we hung him 
up anyway. So we figure our luck 
| will remain about. normal, one affect- 

ing the other. 
| Not so long ago we heard of a col 
| ored fellow in New Orleans selling 
black cat wishbones. They were a 
dollar each. They were designed to 
| bring plenty of luck. The cats had 
| been killed in the darkest corner of 
town and on the darkest night. But 
the postal department found out. cats 
didn’t have wishbones and put the col- 
ored luck dispenser out of business. 

Iowans who want a good luck charm 
can get one cheaper than buying it. 
| You know, catch a rabbit and save the 
| foot, left hind. Get this foot in your 
| rear pocket and then you will be pro- 
| tected against writing chain letters. 
| Of course, the rabbit’s foot doesn't 
! 
| 




















protect against everything. If you 
have rheumatism, well, that’s another 
| story. If your chickens have pip, well, 
| don’t worry, there will be plenty of 
| dope peddlers along—but maybe the 
rabbit’s foot will protect you against 
them. We hope so. 


Sign Your Name 


Every day or two an inquiry comes 
in signed “An Iowa Reader,” or some. 
other name which isn’t much help to 
the postmaster. The idea of the sub- 
scriber who doesn’t sign his name is, 
of course, that his inquiry may be an- 
swered thru the paper. However, we 
get thousands of inquiries a year, and 
only a small percentage of these can 
be answered thru the columns of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. We are very glad to 
reply to inquiries individually; but of 
course we can’t do it unless the name 
and address of the subscriber accom- 
panies the inquiry. 

| While we are talking about this, per- 
haps we had better remind subscribers 
| that where the letter contains four or 
| five different inquiries, it would be 
well to put each inquiry on a separate 
sheet of paper. Quite often the ques 
tions have to be referred to different 
| people for answer, and it saves us 4 
| good deal of work if the inquiries are 
handled in this way. Incidentally, it 
helps get an answer back to the sub 
scriber more promptly. 
| May we suggest also that it is best 
| to write only on one side of the paper? 
In that way we are not apt to miss any 
of the things the subscriber asks 
about, 
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Viewing Central lowa 


Early Season Notes From Benton, Tama and Grundy 


By FRANK BEDELL 


N A HUNDRED-MILE drive up thru 

| xenton, Tama and Grundy coun- 
ties I counted seven corn stalk fields 
the corn stalks were raked 
ready to burn, or had been raked and 
purned. This practice looks like a 
wasteful one, from the standpoint of 
4 soil building program. Corn stalks 
add some humus” to the soil and the 
effect on the soil as the stalks are 
plowed under and decay, is to keep 
the soil loose. 

Some men claim that their land is 
go rich that the corn stalks are not 
needed to keep their soil in a high 
state of cultivation. Also, it was not 
many years ago that most farmers in 
lowa would not listen to a lime and 
phosphorus program of soil building. 
The only advantage in burning corn 
stalks is to make a cleaner job of 
plowing and keep the stalks from both- 
ering during the first cultivation of 
corn. 

On the other hand, if the time re- 
quired to harrow, rake and burn the 
stalks were put in at disking with a 
sharp disk and using a sharp rolling 
cutter on the plows when plowing, the 
stalks would be disposed of in good 
shape. Disking the ground before 
plowing helps capillary attraction of 
moisture after the ground is plowed. 


where 


I often wonder why rye is not sown 
more, for early pasture. I noticed 
only two fields along the road, and in 
these the rye was tall enough to sup- 
ply a good “bite” for the brood sows 
foraging there. I know farmers who 
sow rye for early pasture for hogs and 
cattle, then plow the field about the 
first of June and put in soybeans for 
hay or seed. 

Alfalfa and clover fields were par- 
ticularly noticeable by their absence. 
But where seeding had been done, the 
fields probably never looked more 
promising for this time of year. Last 
winter, with all of its snow, was ideal 
for new seeding. 

In our county, Linn, a good deal of 
lime has been spread the past year 
and the use of phosphorus is getting 
started. The data on the experimental 
plots over the county shows paying 
results. A more extensive use, in the 
fields, will be watched with much in- 


terest. 


Dairying in Grundy county has in- 
creased 500 per cent during the last 


five years. <A few purebred herds, 
Holstein, Guernsey and Jersey, are 
scattered over the county. Some 60 


per cent of the dairy herds show Hol- 
stein breeding. A large number of 
mixed herds where Shorthorns and 
Herefords make up part of the milk- 
ing herd, are noticed. 

Grundy county has only one cow 
testing association, but plans are al- 
realy made for the second association, 
dividing the county into two divisions. 
Most farmers in the county sell their 
cream thru the several cooperative 
creameries. Milking machines are be- 
ing used in the county to some extent. 

One young, enterprising farmer, 
near Reinbeck, Lloyd Ohrt, says he 
Would rather give up all other 
branches of farming than dairying. 
He is*not in a cow testing association, 
but he tests his own cows and feeds 
them grain the year around. He also 
can tell you what per cent of protein 
his dairy ration contains. 





Some fine draft teams were on the 
road and working in the fields thru 
Tama and Grundy counties. The exist- 
ence of a fat, well groomed team, is 
evidence that a team has _ received 
Plenty of feed and good care. If a 
horse is fat, he has been well fed and 
he will not have a smooth, short- 
haired coat unless given proper care. 
One little colt is all I saw in the 














day’s drive. 
near Morrison. Mr. Miller 
Percherons of pleasing conformation, 
but was lamenting the fact that there 
was no good stallion in his neighbor- 
hood to mate his mares to. 

One sees far too many cattle run- 
ning in pastures and fields for this 
time of year. The tramping on the 
ground which is to be plowed is dis- 


astrous to a well prepared seed bed | 


for corn. 
sufficient 


The grass has not yet made 
start, and as far as. feed 


value is concerned, there is nothing to | 


it. Pasturing Short at the beginning 
of the season is poor policy, from the 
pasture producing standpoint. 


Potatoes, fine, large, smooth ones, 
retailing at 40 cents per bushel at 
Grundy Center have caused several 
farmers to cook their potatoes, mash 
them and mix ground feed with them 
for hog feed. They say hogs will leave 
shelled corn for the cooked potatoes. 


One farmer stored 2,000 bushels of po- , 


It was at James Miller’s, | 
has some | 





tatoes for hog feed last fall at the cost 
of 30 cents per bushel. When corn 
is worth 80 cents per bushel, they fig- 
ure potatoes are worth about 32 cents. 
Mr. W. G. Morrison, of Morrison, 
had a wagon load of potatoes standing 
by the hog lot and feed cooker. Mr. 
Morrison reported that there was no 
sale for the potatoes, so he was real- 
izing what he could out of his potato 
crop as hog feed. The hogs looked 
thrifty and were. gaining in weight. 


Some 5,000 head of sheep were fed 


in Grundy eounty last year. A few 
men made good money, while some 
did not do so well. On the whole, 


they received good pay for their feed 
and labor. Some are old-time sheep 
feeders, while some turned to sheep 
feeding because they had had “necro” 
trouble on their farms and could not 
raise hogs profitably on the infected 
ground. 

L. W. Plager, county agent of 
Grundy county, reports that the Farm 
Bureau sold enough formaldehyde 
thru his office to treat 50,000° bushels 
of seed oats. They bought the for- 
maldehyde in barrel lots and sold it 
to members for 20 cents per pint. 
They recommended one pint: of for- 
maldehyde to five gallons of water for 





fifty or sixty bushels of oats. The old 
method of a gallon of water to the 
bushel was too much water, for the 
formaldehyde was wasted by running 
off with the water. Last year the 
farmers in that locality suffered se- 
vere loss by smutty oats. 





’ . 
Who's Doing All the 
Hollering? 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read the May 10 issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
most of the articles fine, 
two got under my hide, so to speak. 

Farmers need help. Yes, but the 
men who could use -the help to good 
advantage aren’t hollering. It is the 
class who are farming the roads, who 
won’t milk cows because it ties them 
down too much, and whose wives won’t 
raise chickens because they just die 
anyhow, that are doing the most 
fussing. 

Our best help for the future is thru 
our Four-H clubs. It is there that 
we can spend, and not spend too much. 
The boys and the girls are the ones 
who will have to pay. Let’s help them. 

HAROLD BRUNEMEIER. 

Crawford County, Iowa. 


and have enjoyed 


but one or 








McCormick-DEERING Hay 
Loaders have an adjustable 
delivery section that makes it 
easy to start a load on windy 
days. With this section 
dropped, as shown, hay is de- 
livered 3 feet nearer the rack. 











t’s much easier 
to make good hay 


with these jast McCormick-Deering hay tools 


Tools travel fast, save men’s 
strength, and get the job done on 
time. Each machine is designed to 
lessen the work of making high- 
quality hay, to cut down risk and 
worry,and tosave time and money. 
The McCormick - Deering dealer 
near you will show you the hay 
tools suitable for your farm. 


URING the heat of haying 
McCormick - Deering Hay 






























M‘CORMICK- DEERING 
FARM MACHINES 


IMPLEMENTS Vip 

OS Vy 

“p~ 

“Good Equipment Makes 
a Good Farmer Better” 


















HE McCormick-Deering lineof hay 
tools includes mowers for use with 
McCormick-Deering tractors; and horse 
mowers, self-dump and sweep rakes, 
combination side-delivery rakes and 
tedders, tedders, stackers, windrow and 
rake-type hay loaders, and baling presses. 
The Combination Side-Rake and 











Write for a Hay Tool Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated ) 


Tedder is instantly convertible for ted- 
ding or raking by merely shifting a 
lever. The McCormick-Deering Hay 
Loader, with its proved ability to save 
energy and time, wil] surely interest 
you if you load with forks or if ‘you 
have been working under the handi- 
cap of an old-fashioned loader. 


Chicago, Ili. 
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Find New Ways of Cul- 
. . 
tivating Corn 
(Coatinued from page 7) 
experiences. Rotary hoes to be ef- 
fective need rapid movement. Of 
course, if a tractor isn’t available, the 
fastest. moving team should be used. 

Deep-rooted weeds like bindweed 
and quack grass and Canada thistle 
need something more than a weeder, 
or harrow, or rotary hoe to give them 
even a temporary setback. Deep culti- 
vation early in the corn plowing is 
necessary when deep-rooted weeds are 
a part of the corn cultivation problem. 
But the tearing up of the soil down 
four or five inches and piling it up in 
ridges alongside and in the row to get 
rid of “just started” foxtail and other 
grass whose roots extend down as a 
silver thread for an inch or a little 
more is a waste of time and effort. If 
the weeds that we wish to kill are only 
surface rooted, effective surface culti- 
vation is what we need. Hence the de- 
velopment of these more efficient spe- 
cial tools during recent. years to do 
the job and the increased use of duck- 
foot shovels, spear-heads and sweeps 
for regular cultivators. 

There was a time, fifteen to twenty- 
five years ago, when among corn belt 
farmers who took a 
cupation, the number of times they 
cultivated their corn was a matter of 
pride and mild boasting. “Cultivated 
it all four times and two fields five 
times,” this and similar 
were passed back and forth when 
farmers gathered at church, or store, 
or Fourth of July picnics. And each 
cultivation was with the same tool, a 
four or six-shovel cultivator. There 
were only minor changes in set of 
shovels from start to finish. 

Last year at least a dozen Iowa 
farmers told me of theirs or their 
neighbors’ achievement in tending the 
corn with only one cultivation with a 
regular cultivator. And these fields 
were as free of weeds as others on ad- 
joining soil tilled three or four times 
with a regular cultivator. Of course, 
these farmers used harrows and rotary 
hoes and weeders and surface cultiva- 
tors. But who wouldn't rather ride on 
a harrow cart or rotary hoe where 
driving the horses or tractor is the 
only job, instead of slowly working 
the team and cultivator across the 
field to cover as many weeds and as 
littie corn as possible? This last was 
and is still the program when the first 
cultivation is done with the regular 
corn plow. 

But even when the main part of the 
cultivation is done with a regular cul- 
tivator the new and improved shovels 
and shovel substitutes have their place. 
They not only make the job easier but 
allow us to do a better job of killing 
weeds without hurting the stand or 
growth of the corn thru injury above 
or below ground.—Jay Whitson. 


Her Majesty Ascends the 
Funeral Pyre 
(Continued from page 6) 
prancing beautifully with tin soldiers 

glistening in the sun. 

Then came the officials, the ambas- 
sadors, the governors, the princes and 
the princesses, the supreme council- 
lors, the generals and admirals, the 
massive banners and gilded canopies 
earried by liveried attendants who 
were themselves worthy of the crema- 
tion of a queen. 

And then the huge ceremonial car- 
riage that carried the urn in which 
lay the body of the queen came slowly, 
majestically along the wide, white 
pavement. Forty solemn men in blue 
uniforms hitched to thick red ropes of 





silk and plush drew the ponderous 
barge. Before it marched the priests 
with towering canopies, like five- 


decked parasols, gilded and embroid- 
ered and shimmering in the sun. Be- 
hind it marched more priests with pol- 
ished scepters and great. banners em- 
blazoned in gilt and jewels. 


The false wheels of the mammoth 








statements | 





pride in the oc- | 


juggernaut, the are that carried the 
precious urn, were high as a white 
man’s head, but the carriage itself 
rode on smaller wheels that would per- 
mit of guiding and turning corners 
more easily. A carved platform as 
long as a railway passenger coach was 
the base for the body of the great 
barge that towered into the air as tall 
as a two-story building. 

Platform upon platform, tier upon 
tier, each section of the royal arc was 
most elaborately carved and delicately 
decorated with shimmering gold leaf, 
carved panels, jewels, silken drapes, 
and royal insignia. And within it lay 
the royal urn itself. 

The huge carriage rolled along, the 
king and his queen in the noble pro- 
cession that led to the cremation 
stand. There the carriage stopped, the 
urn was removed onto a great golden 
scaffold and lowered to the ground, 
and carried into a temple where a fu- 
neral pyre of sandalwood had been 
prepared. We could not see this par- 
ticular part of the ceremony but our 
friend told us the king himself would 
apply the torch to this pyre of sandal- 
wood, and the body of his aunt, the 
queen, would burn. 

The procession filed away, the thou- 
sands of people began to disappear 
from the great park, the automobiles 





drove away, the policemen and hawk- 
ers and even the small boys and fi- 
nally the sun itself had gone. It was 
twilight in the grounds of the beauti- 
ful Wat where the ceremony had taken 
place. Jim and I strolled across to the 
gilded temple into which the urn had 
been carried. A few late visitors were 
coming and going thru the temple door 
and Jim and I passed inside. The fu- 
neral pyre was still burning. It would 
continue thru the night, our friend had 
said. 

We went back to our hotel. It was 
the first. royal funeral either of us had 
ever seen. There was pomp and gilt, 
there had been the attention of thou- 
sands of humans like ourselves, there 
had been the priests, and the king, and 
the ceremony—and after it was all 
over the royal ashes would rest the 
same as those of ourselves, we said. 
There was the same mystery in death, 
the same impotent consignment of the 
earthly remains to the same hereafter 
that would have been the case for one 
of lesser birth in any land in the occi- | 
dent or the orient, Siam or the Sahara 
or America. The mysteries of birth 
and of death and the greater mysteries 
of life itself seem much the same in 
any hemisphere, in any religion, in 
peoples of any color and of any race. 
Siamese or Americans, here is com- 








mon ground, regardless of the shape of 
our eyes or the color of our skin. 

And yet when we reached our hote} 
there were the Siamese houseboys 
ready to pull us about in rickshaws, to 
open the doors, to take our hats, to 
bow as passed, to deny the equality 
that wé had just seen demonstrated. 

Our trip thus far around the world 
had shown the old black leper who had 
crawled beside the trail in Africa to 
lay himself down and die, the Hindy 
babe whose body had been thrown into 
the Ganges river to lie in its holy 
mud, and the queen whose royal re- 
mains were burning on a sandalwood 
pyre while a nation mourned in rever. 
ence. All seemed different. 





Water System at Small 
Cost 


A recent rural survey brought to 
light a rather remarkable instance of 
what a very small sum can be made to 
do in modernizing a rented home. The 
total cost for material was $30, the 
farmer doing the labor himself, and 
this small amount put a sink with 
drain pipe, sink pump, and hot and 
cold water at the turn of a faucet. Di- 
rections and diagrams for putting in 
such a system can be secured. 








Engineers revealed this 


Sketched from photo, engineering laboratory 

of a leading State university where tests 

were conducted. Buick Master Six motor 
is shown under Dynamometer load. 









Dollar Saving Test of Oil Value— 


How Many Miles Per Quart? 


OW you can buy oil on facts. No 
longer are you dependent on faith, 


fancies or claims. 


Wadhams now unconditionally offers the 
most vital fact in motor car lubrication to- 
day—“Most Miles Per Quart”. 


Wadhams offers a new-day motor oil that 
squarely meets the most critical require- 
ments of advanced automotive engineer- 
ing. An oil of extraordinary richness, with 
stamina to withstand excessive motor heat 


and higher driving speeds. 


Independent engineers, fact-seeking, abso- 
Jutely impartial, proved the mileage shown 


on the chart above. 


They purchased Wadhams Improved Tem- 
pered Motor Oil and four other famous, 
high grade brands on the open market. 


With new motors, and the modern scien- 


tific equipment of a 
great university, they 
tested each of these oils 
for consumption — for 
miles per quart. Every 





reports. 


gle quart than 


than the third. 


fact stated in Wadhams Advertising will 
gladly be supported by original laboratory 


Wadhams gave 158 miles MORE on a sin- 


one of the oils—151 miles 


MORE than another — 122 miles MORE 


Other tests revealed that the oil that most 
closely approached Wadhams in mileage, 
was highest of all in trouble-making car- 
bon residue, the poorest in cold test. 


Wadhams not only gives most miles, but 


its freedom from heavy carbon residue 
holds carbon troubles to a minimum. 


Improved Tempered disclosed the lowest 


Tempere 


Motor 


d 
Oil 


cold test in this entire group of oils. Wad- 
hams is a year-around oil, as safe in frigid 
winter days as in hottest summer weather. 


Sold in correct weights for every car, truck 


and tractor. Go to the 
Wadhams dealer — look 
for the red disc sign. 


W ADHAMS OIL COMPANY 


Makers of extra grade petroleum 
products since 1879. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Why Fence the Farm a 


How Good Fencing Earns Money for the Farmer 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


1 OFTEN wonder as I pass the farms 
ilonge the highway just how many 
farmers have fenced as they have be- 
cause their fathers and neighbors do 


so: and how many have worked out a | 


definite fencing plan and actually 
know why each fence is where it is 
and why of that type, and knows just 
what his fencing costs him per year 
ard whether these costs are as low as 
they can be made. I imagine from the 
fencing I see that most farmers are of 
the first type and that a very small 


proportion have given the subject very | 


much 
sideration. 

Originally the primary purpose of 
fencing was no doubt to keep off ma- 
rauding livestock and to keep the own- 
er’s stock in. I remember as a small 
boy When the law was first put into 
effect forbidding livestock to run at 
large and how one of the arguments 
against the law was that it would do 
away with all outside fences and in- 
jure the appearance of the highways 
and destroy the sale of fencing. True, 
some non-resident farms were thrown 
open and farmed out almost to the 
highway, but most farm owners found 
that keeping out livestock was com- 
paratively a minor issue, that. there 
were more important reasons why just 
about as much fencing was needed as 


thoughtful and scientific con- | 


turning in the hogs and sheep. In 
the same way sweet clover can be 
sown in each crop of small grain and 
be pastured off after the grain is cut, 
thus rapidly building up the soil fertil- 
ity, furnishing excellent pasture when 
pasture is usually short, and helping 
to keep down noxious weeds. The fer- 
tility dropped by the livestock is al- 
ways beiter than when kept. in bulk 
and then hauled out, and the labor is 
very much reduced. 

With good fences livestock will be 
tractable rather than breachy, the 
chances for loss and serious injury 
will be far less, the mating of blooded 
stock with scrubs less likely, and the 
handling of livestock can be carried 


|} ON more smoothly and with less cost 





when the highways were public graz- | 


jinz frounds. 
Good Fences Add to Appearance 


The fences and the way they are 
kept is one of the first things about 
the farm that impresses visitors and 
prospective buyers, and from which an 
estimate is formed not only of the 
farm, but of the other as well. If well 
built and well kept, it shows at once 
that the owner not only is careful and 
thoughtful in his management, but 
that he considers his farm worthy of 
proper attention. A well-fenced farm 
has a better appearance and a higher 
market value. Hence, from this phase 


alone good fencing should be looked | 





upon as an investment rather than an | 
expense; but, like other investments, | 


it should be planned and built and | 


cared for in such a way as to yield the 
greatest returns at the lowest annual 
cost. 

Good fences make a farm more effi- 
cient and profitable. They allow of 
keeping more livestock, especially 
hogs and sheep, since all stubble and 
other crop residues can be pastured 
and used at the proper time, fence 
rows kept free of weeds, and waste 
land along creeks and ditches made to 
return some profit. Quite frequently 
a crop of oats or wheat. may lodge 
from wind or rain, so that only part of 
it can be harvested in the regular way. 


With good fences, the rest of it need , 


not be a total loss, but bv turning in 
the hogs and sheep, practically every 
bushel will be tur’ cd into profit at 
little or no cost for labor. This is 
especially important with the use of 
the corn picker, since every year or 
so, part of the corn will be down or 
tangled and the picker will leave a 
considerable percentage of the corn in 
the field; but this will practically all 
be saved if the fences permit of turn- 
ing in the hogs and sheep. Especially 
in profitable swine raising is it neces- 
Sary to have good fences, since this 
has gone largely to the McLean sys- 
tem of swine sanitation, requiring that 
each crop of pigs be placed on fresh 
range where no hogs have run for sev- 
eral months. 

A well fenced farm is more produc- 
tive, since this allows of the proper 
crop rotation. Soybeans and rape can 
be sown in the corn at the last cultiva- 
tion with practically no additional la- 
bor and their nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
F “an a chance to build up the soil fer- 
tity, provided the fences allow of 





for time and labor. 


Why Good Fences Are Profitable 


Many illustrations can be found in 
any community where better fences 
have paid high returns on the invest- 
ment. One farmer reports that in the 














fall of 1923 he plowed up ten acres of 
clover sod (lot No. 1) which was well 
fenced. As the grub worms were very 
bad he turned his hogs in and let them 
follow the plow and eat the worms 
and the larvae which were in process 
of transformation. The next spring 
this was worked down and planted to 


| corn, which produced sixty bushels per 


acre and sold at $1.10 per bushel. An- 
other ten acres of clover sod adjoin- 
ing (lot No. 2) was plowed immedi- 
ately after the first, but because it was 
poorly fenced the hogs could not be 
turned in to destroy the grubs. This 
field was worked down and planted 
to corn the next spring. The grub 
worms destroyed the corn, however, 
and the crop was almost a total loss, 
losing at least. forty-five bushels per 
acre at $1.10 per bushel, or $495 for 
the ten acres. 

The next year both lots were plant- 
ed again to corn, lot No. 1 again mak- 
ing an excellent crop. The worms 
again destroyed the corn on lot No. 2. 
It was replanted and again destroyed. 
The middle of June it was planted the 
third time and about half a crop real- 
ized. The lost crops on lot No. 2 were 
in both cases due to the lack of good 
fences. 

Another farmer had about ten acres 
of oats, half of which went down flat 





on the ground so he could not cut it. 
It was well fenced, however, and he 
turned his hogs and sheep in on it and 
it was entirely cleaned up. The other 
five acres threshed forty bushels per 
acre or 200 bushels at 40 cents, 
amounting to $80; while the first five 
acres would have been a total loss if 
it. had not been well fenced. Every 
community will supply other illustra- 
tions just as striking. It should be 
kept in mind that a good, well-built 
fence will go on making these savings, 
not for one or two years, but almost 
for a generation. 

Finally, the builder of good fences 
will be a better manager, since he can 
operate more flexibly and take better 
advantage of labor and market condi- 
tions; he will be a better neighbor, 
since he will have far less chance for 
quarrels and lawsuits; and he will be 
a better citizen, since he will have a 
pride in his farm and in his calling 
and more leisure for community and 
civic affairs. 





AN ALTRUIST 

Desk Sergeant: “If the car wasn’t 
worth anything, why are you so anxious to 
have the thief who stole it eaught?” 

The Victim: “Because I feel that any- 
body crazy enough to steal that old pile 
of junk is too dangerous to be running 
loose.” 








store new Crops 


BUTLER 





on the Farm = Elevators and Mills are full 


LEVATORS and mills are full of last year’s crops. 
New crops must be stored on the farm this year. 


Export demand hasn’t emptied them. 


Indications are that the congestion at 


harvest time will be worse than ever before known and the bottom out of the market. 
Plan your farm storage facilities NOW and plan to protect your crops properly until the market 


lets you come out on them. 


BUTLER 


FARM ELEVATOR 














and cleaning wheat. 


300 to 750 bushels per 
co8H.P. Sim 


removable steel blades. 
double roller bearing. 
iron housing. Ho 
galvanized steel. 


turning quick easy. 





J. A. Shacklee, Enid, Oklahoma, 
has used one since 1920 for elevating 
Handiest, 
greatest labor, timeand money saver 
since the tractor and combine. 
Makes grain handlingas efficient as 
seeding and Saceceting. Elevates 

our with 5 


, sturdy construc- 
tion. Malinable’ ider wheel with 
Timken 


Cast gray 

et and spout 
irs, cleans and 
conditions all small grain. Makes 
Write for 
complete information and price. 


Farm Storage is expensive. 


Bins with any other storage. 
better values. 
years old still in use. 


Ask Your Dealer About Butler Bins and Ele- 
vaters or Send for Full Infermation Now— 
Don’t wait until the harvest rush. Combines 
Thousands of 
Butler Farm Storage Units must be rushed out 
Extra steel—extra machinery 
are on hand ready for it—but—play safe—decide 
now whether round, rectangular or larger size 
units fit your needs best. Our FREE Booklet 
and service will help. Send the coupon now to 


have shortened the harvest time. 


in a few weeks. 


our factory nearest to you. 


1212 Bastern Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Butler Farm Storage. 


Name D 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
912 6th Ave., S. E., 
Minzeapolis, Minna. 


Thousands of farmers do it every year by choice and tell us the investment 
usually more than pays itself back the first year 
by improving condition of all grains, saving pro- 
tein and moisture premiums, cutting shrinkage, 
protecting it against rats, fire and weather. 
Because of its reputation for prime quality gal- 
vanized steel, outstanding construction strength 
and durability, you may have the idea Butler 
Compare these de- 
livered prices on popular size Butler Economy 
You will find no 
Owners report Butler Bins 20 


ML 


READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


th eces Se 


10890 $126°°° 


To any freight station in Missouri, 

ansas, oma, Arkansas, lowa 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. Write for delivered 
prices in other states. 

In addition to popular sizes priced 
here—Butler Farm Storage is made 
in larger size units, both round and 
tectangular, suitable for every size 
and kind of farm. 

Write for DELIVERED PRICES 
on all sizes, and FREE BOOKLET. 





Send this to Our 











FREE Please send farm storage, farm elevator and farm tank booklet 
and delivered prices on all sizes of both round and rectangular 
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| lagna wood boxes rolling 
4 past on noiseless casters. Spatulas 
dancing along, hand in hand with a 
wire dish mop and a box of steel wool. 
Three efficient pressure cookers, each 
wearing the scars of last season's can- 
ning siege. Ten wire dish drainers, 
flaunting banners’ proclaiming the 
emancipation of the tea towel. Sturdy 
back-saving self-wringing mops—five 
of them—plodding along in the rear. 

A parade of kitchen pets! 

Across my desk they marched, one 
hundred and fifty ideas long—nearly 
two hundred letters. Everything from 
overalls and soap-savers to a telephone 
and the rag bag. I can tell you of 
only a few of all those one hundred 
and more pets that housewives from 
as many farm homes named as the 
life-savers in their kitchens. 

There were twenty-two women who 
voted for dish washing pets—dish 
scrapers, rubber gloves, dish mops, 
steel wool, wire dish drainers—all 
those little dishpan accessories that 
save time, work and hands. 

Mrs. George M. Gelston, of Washing- 
ton county, Nebraska, writes of the 
dish drainer: “The kitchen device 
that saves me work every day in the 
year, and an extra amount on wash 
day, is a well made, heavy, strong, 
wire dish drainer which costs $2 and 
has been used for over five years. In 
spite of hard usage, due to the great 
stacks of dishes piled high on it three 
times daily, it looks as tho it intended 
to last for at least ten years more. It 
has paid for itself many times over by 
saving soap, borax and fuel on wash- 
day. EF now have three or four dish 
towels to wash instead of twenty-five 
or more. They are much easier to 
wash than when all the dishes were 
dried with tea towels. I have at least 
one washerful less of clothes, which 
is a worth-while saving in work and 
discomfort, especially if it’s 10 below 
zero and a wind is blowing and there 
is no inside drying room. 

“After the dishes are washed and 
turned so that the dish water will 
drain from them, I thoroly scald every- 
thing, both inside and out, with boil- 
ing water—not merely hot. water. I 
then lift the drainer from the sink and 
place it on my cabinet top. I need 
only wipe the glasses. Needless to 
say, the_ kitchen sink is not used as a 
wash basin or drain for dirty water. 

“The drainer measures fourteen and 
one-half inches at the top and five and 
one-half inches deep. Before I bought 
this one, I had a small, poorly made, 
light-weight one, which was of little 
value even tho it cost almost as much 
as a good one. If I did not have a sink, 
I would have a tinner make a pan of 
galvanized sheet metal to fit the rack, 
having it. at least two inches deeper.” 

Would you have thought of naming 
floor wax as your best time and 
strength saver? Mrs. G. E. Sauerby, 
of Fayette county, chooses it as her 
pet and also gives us a formula for a 
good home-made wax. 

“I find my best time and strength 
saver is keeping my kitchen linoleum 
waxed. It takes very little more work 
to apply a coat of wax than to wipe up 
the floor with water and the scrub- 
bing lasts so much longer. Waxing 
saves the linoleum, makes it look 
better, and preserves the pattern. It 
is very easily cleaned—a dust mop 
turns the trick. Even mud marks can 
be removed by allowing them to dry 
and then wiping them up with a dry 
cloth. The beauty of it is, my floor 
always looks so clean and shiny, be- 
sides being easily cared for. Dirt just 
slides over the surface. 

“A good home-made wax is made of 
equal parts of melted paraffin and ker- 





Kitchen Pets on Parade 


Winning Contest Letters 



























Kitchen pets—those  life- 
savers in the kitchen! Prac- 
tical, clever, economical, un- 
usual—they parade across the 
page, each claiming recogni- 
tion for the saving of time. 
steps, backaches, or money, to 


energetic homemakers. 




































osene. Keep this mixture in hot. water 


while applying. Cover only about 
three or four square yards at a time, 
wipe up with a cloth, and rub lightly 
with a polishing cloth. A weighted 
polishing brush may be used, but I do 
not find it necessary for my linoleum. 
You do not need to rub it hard to pro- 
duce a high luster, as that comes with 
wear. <Any part of the floor may be 
rewaxed without doing the entire floor. 
When I use commercial wax, I apply it 
according to directions.” 

And then, Mrs. Arthur Gill, of Fre- 
mont county, chose just that. every-day 
standby, the spatula. So useful does 
she make it seem, in her jingle, I'm 






































sure you'll all read it, and then think 
of a new use for your own spatula. 


“There's one small tool that I possess, 
I use much more than all the rest. 
This simple thing—my putty knife, 
I'd recommend to each housewife. 


“When scrubbing it removes so quick 

All spots of mud that stick and stick, 

From kitchen stove it scrapes off clean 

All grease or burned food to be seen. 

“When hubby window 
frame, 

And splashes up the glass of same, 

I do not fret—just let. it dry. 

My putty knife will make it fly! 


paints’. the 


“Tt meets small sonny at the door 

To scrape shoes e’er they touch my 
floor. 

Each day some new use yet I find, 

If I but keep it’s skill in mind. 


“It’s price was merely just one dime, 
And yet, I use it all the time. 

’Tis simple tools that make work fly 
If ingenuity we try.” 








I did laugh when I read Mrs. E. 7 
Carter’s pet-it’s such a surprise, but 
so sensible. She sends her contriby. 
tion from McLean county, Illinois, ang 
I’m printing it because so many of us 
fail to make the most of those odd 
moments when we're “just waiting.” 

“My ‘kitchen pet’ is (please don't 
laugh)—a kitchen lounge! It is home. 
made and serves a double purpose. | 
made it out of a long packing box and 
put on a cover with hinges. I lined jt 
with wall paper. Then I made a suit. 
able mattress, which I stuffed with 
husks and covered with gay cretonne. 
This mattress I adjusted so that the 
lid of the box can be lifted and the ip. 
side used as a receptacle for-various 
purposes. A plump, feather-stuffed pil. 
low, covered with the same cretonne, 
invites me. While waiting for the 
kettle to boil, bread to bake, or hub. 
by, when he’s late to dinner, I drop 
down on my kitchen lounge and rest, 
It is just such little economies of 
strength that in the long run save time 
and preserve health.” 

Mop wringers fell into line because 
of the saving in backaches and 
chapped hands. Mrs. W. W. Phillips, 
of Clayton county, Iowa, not only 
chose the mop wringer and gave her 
reasons, she added a _ recipe for 
chapped hands. 

“My kitchen pet is a very simple, ef. 
ficient mop wringer. This wringer 
is made of light-weight steel except 
for the wood levers. It fits any pail 
and wrings the mop dry. It. is so sim- 
ple to use that the children always 
want to help scrub so they can squeeze 
the mcp! What I like best about my 
mop wringer is that I can clean the 
floors all over the house and never 
have to touch the water with my 
hands. Being one who is subject to 
rough and chapped hands, this alone 
is, indeed, a wonderful help. Many are 
the uses I find for my mop wringer. 
On cold, damp days, when the porches 
are so hard to scrub, I can clean my 
cement porch and wipe it dry, even tho 
I must wear coat and mittens. To me, 
my mop wringer is a wonderful help; 
it saves the back and most of all saves 
the hands from touching the dirty 
water. 

“This may not have any connection 
with my kitchen pet, but it does have 
something to do with rough hands. I 
am going to include a formula for 
making a white salve that my husband 
and I feel we can not do without. I 
have no idea where this formula came 
from but. my mother has made it ever 
since I can remember. 





% oz. spermicita wax 

1 oz. white wax 

2 ozs. sweet almond oil 
4 ozs. glycerine 

Few drops of perfume. 


“T put the waxes and sweet almond 
oil in an old bowl and place in pan of 
hot water until the waxes are all melt- 
ed; remove from stove and add the 
glycerine slowly and beat until cool. 
Add the perfume, just enough to give 
the salve a pleasant. smell, and put 
away in cold cream jars.” 

Mrs. John Johanson, of Buena Vista 
county, Iowa, also chose a house clean- 
ing pet. She writes: “My pet is a 
kitchen chariot. It consists of a piece 
of board 9x16 inches thickly padded 
with cotton and then covered with imi- 
tation leather. Four large casters are 
screwed in underneath, one in each 
corner. It saves the back as well as 
time by not having to raise up while 
moving to a different place on the 
floor. It is very handy and useful 
while painting the mopboard, varnish- 
ing and waxing the linoleum, or for 
scrubbing and mopping. It was made 
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in manual training class at school, but 
could easily be duplicated at home.” 
I'm so glad that Mrs. Emma Abel, of 
Lee county, Iowa, chose the tea-cart as 
her pet. Two other tea-cart letters 
paraded across the desk proclaiming 
the tea-cart is not an unusual 
farm home convenience. “A tea-cart 
with rubber-tired, swivel wheels,” 
writes Mrs. Abel, “is not at all high 
priced and soon pays for itself in 
time and many steps saved in a day. 


that 


The tea-cart is about thirty inches 
high, with a top 18x30 inches and a 
shelf of the same dimensions about 
eigliteen inches below the top. This 


eives ample room for lots of things to 
be piled up on it. The whole meal can 
be prepared and be taken to the table 
t one time. Also, all the dishes can 

» taken to and from the table in the 
manner. 

“On account of the  rubber-tire 
swivel wheels, it pushes with great 
ease and will not injure the finest pol- 
ished floors or rugs. I also find it 
useful when serving light suppers, tea, 
or refreshments. If once used, one 
would not do without it, it saves such 
innumerable steps in a day.” 

Mrs. R. L. R., of Saint Joseph coun- 
ty, Indiana, sends us as her pet her 
“kitchen lists.” Really, tho, I believe 
her pet must be her emergency shelf 
that she keeps in order by way of her 
kitchen lists—it seems to me that’s 
where she saves the time, worry and 
embarrassment. 

“Kitchen pets?—I have so many it is 
hard to show partiality by selecting 
one, but I believe my ‘kitchen lists’ 
stand at the head. It is a pocket made 
of unbleached muslin with the words, 
‘Kitchen Lists,’ worked in running 
stitch in color across the front and it 
holds a pad and pencil. Such a simple 
thing. given me by a friend. It reposed 
in a drawer of linen towels for nearly 
two years before I used it. Then I got 
the habit of using all my useless (as I 
called them) accessories and now not 
a day passes that I do not jot. down 
something on my ‘kitchen list.’ When 
the ‘gude mon’ says without any warn- 
ing. ‘I'm going to town,’ my want list 
is peeping out of its corner ready to 
go too. It is closely allied with the 
emergency shelf and saves me the em- 
barrassment of an unstocked grocery 
shelf when company comes. When I 
have used the last of an article, I im- 
mediately jot it down on my ‘kitchen 
list’ and it is replaced with our next 
gcrocery order.” 

And now that you’ve seen a part 
of the kitchen pet parade, I’m sure 
you'll agree with me when I say that 
the letters all were so helpful and so 
interesting that picking the winners 
was no easy task. I’m going to give 
you a chance to see more of the pets 
from time to time. 

First place and a prize of $5 was 
given to Mrs. Gelston for her letter 
telling of the usefulness of the dish 
drainer. Second place, with a $3 prize, 
was given to Mrs. W. W. Phillips and 
her mop wringer pet. Mrs. G. E. 
Sauerbry, of Fayette county, was 
named for third place because of her 
letter telling of her practical home- 
made wax. All other letters printed 
received $1.—E. B. 
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| Cookery Corner 





Fruit Pop-Overs 


no the fresh fruit season begins- 

then our family is especially fond 
of pop-overs, filled with juicy berries. 
My pop-over recipe calls for: 


1 cup of white or whole wheat 
flour 

14 teaspoon of salt 

1 egg 

*% to 1 cup of milk 

1 teaspoon of melted butter 


Beat all the ingredients together 
With the egg beater. Fill a greased 
baking cup two-thirds full. Bake thir- 
ty minutes in a medium oven. Re- 
move from the oven, cut a slit in the 
side or top and fill with sugared ber- 








Don’t Wait for Sickness 





to Prove this to You! 





Your government says, “Thousands die every year from diseases 
carried by flies. Flies deposit active germs of disease on your food, in- 


cluding Typhoid, Dysentery, Tuberculosis, Anthrax and Cholera.” 
(U. S. Public Health Service Report.) Your government says mos- 
quitoes carry live germs of such sicknesses as 
malaria, which enter the blood direct with 





Most People Prefer 
FLIT— Because: 


I. It kills quicker. 


2. It is guaranteed to kill in- 
sectsindoors,or money back. 


%- It repels insects outdoors. 
4. Its vapor does not stain. 
5 It hasa pleasant clean smell. 


6. It is the largest selling in- 
secticide in the world. 


7 It is easy to use, especially 
with the inexpensive Flit 
sprayer. 

8. It is absolutely harmless to 
people—perfectly safe to use 
around children. 











It’s a healthy habit—Spray 


FLIT 


REG US. PAT OFF 


the insect’s sting. 


Do you have to sit alongside your child’s 
bed to have these things proved to you? You 
can at least have your home insect-free and 
safe, if you will spray pleasant, clean-smell- 
ing Flit occasionally in rooms with doors 
and windows closed. Every fly—every mos- 
quito —every flying insect—drops dead. 
Guaranteed to kill insects or money back. 

You can be sure there are no roaches or 
ants waiting to soil your food, if you spray 
Flit into cracks and crevices. You can be 
free of the dangerous and loathsome bed bug 
in the same way. Flit sprayed outdoors—on 
the porch—in the air—on the lawn—keeps 
insects away. Be sure you get Flit, because 
it kills quicker—it’s in the yellow can with 
the black band. Use the handy inexpen- 
sive Flit sprayer, and be both comfortable 


and safe. 


“The yellow can 
with the black band” 



































ries, fresh fruit, preserves or jelly. 
Serve with cream (whipped if de- 
sired). Sometimes I drop a piece of 
apple, peach cr pear in the batter in 
each cup just before baking.—Mildred 
Anderson, Story County. 





Prune Pie 
214 cups prunes 
*; cup sugar 
Juice of one-half orange 
Juice of one-half lemon 
1 tablespoon flour 


Soak the prunes over night in wa- 
ter, add the sugar, and cook the prunes 
until tender. Remove the stones and 
return to the liquid. Add the lemon 
juice, orange juice, and the flour. Cook 
fifteen minutes, stirring constantly. 
Line a pie plate with pastry, pour in 
the prune mixture and then add strips 
of pie crust both ways, making a 
checkerboard top. Bake in a medium 
oven until slightly brown. We like 


| our prune pie when we can serve it 


with whipped cream; or topped with 
ice cream, it is delicious.—Mrs. C. A. 
M., Madison County. 


Cream Cookies 


14 cup butter or other fat 
1 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

1, cup thin cream 

2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
*; teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Extra flour 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, 
cream the butter, add the sugar and 
the eggs, and one-half cup of the dry 
ingredients. Add the milk, the remain- 
der of the dry ingredients, and the 
vanilla. Mix thoroly. Turn out on a 
floured board. Handle lightly. Mix in 
enough flour to make the dough thick 
enough to roll. Do not add more flour 
Put the 


make the cookies tough. 





| 


than is necessary, for too much will | 


dough in the refrigerator for several | 


hours, then divide in two parts, and 
roll out as thin as can be handled. Cut 
in two-inch squares and place one-half 
inch apart on a cookie sheet. Bake in 
a moderate oven for ten or twelve min- 
utes. The top of the cookies may be 
sprinkled with finely chopped nuts 
just before baking, if desired.—Mar- 
jorie Crosley, Polk County. 


Baked Rhubarb 


Line a baking dish with a layer of 
inch pieces of rhubarb and sprinkle 
with one-quarter cup of sugar. Alter- 
nate the rhubarb and the sugar until 
you have used a quart of rhubarb. Add 
one cup of warm water, place three or 
four slices of lemon on top, cover, and 
bake in a slow oven. When cold, serve 
with a spoonful of whipped cream 
topped with a fresh strawberry.—Mrs. 
Fred Smith, Scott County. 





A dark floor makes the best back- 
ground to set off rugs. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
















sionally be made y 
the quarterly reviews. 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrigh 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


Exeept when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight _ as may oces- 
by to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ted. The Sabbath School Lesson mast not be repre- 


@ Babbath Sehoo! 



















Later Experiences of 


Jeremiah 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 2, 1929. Jeremiah, 20:1-6; 


37:1 to 38:28; 
miah, 38:4-13.) 


Then the princes said unto the king, 
Let this man, we pray thee, be put to 
death; forasmuch as he weakeneth the 
hands of the men of war that remain 
in this city, and the hands of all the 
people, in speaking such words unto 
them: for this nran seeketh not the 
welfare of this people, but the hurt. 
(5) And Zedekiah the king said, Be- 
hold, he is in your hand; for the king 
is not he that can do anything against 
you. (6) Then they took Jeremiah, and 
cast him into the dungeon of Malchijah 
the king’s son, that was in the court of 
the guard: and they let down Jere- 
miah with cords. And in the dungeon 
there was no water, but mire; and Jer- 
emiah sank in the mire. (7) Now 
when Ebed-melech the eunuch, who 
was in the king’s house, heard that 
they had put Jeremiah in the dungeon 
(the king then sitting in the gate of 
Benjamin), (8) Ebed-melech went 
forth out of the king’s house, and 
spake to the king, saying, (9) My lord 
the king, these men have done evil in 
all that they have done to Jeremiah 
the prophet, whom they have cast into 
the dungeon; and he is like to die in 
the place where he is, because of the 
famine, for there is no more bread in 
the city. (10) Then the king com- 
manded Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, 
saying, Take from hence thirty men 
with thee, and take up Jeremiah the 
prophet out of the dungeon, before he 
die. (11) So Ebed-melech took the 
men with him, and went into the house 
of the king under the treasury, and 


43:1-7. Printed—Jere- 


took thence rags and worn-out gar: 
ments, and let them down by cords 
into the dungeon to Jeremiah. (12) 
And Ebed-melech the Ethiopian said 
unto Jeremiah, Put now these rags 
and worn-out garments under thine 


armholes under the cords. 
miah did so. (13) So they drew up 
Jeremiah with the-cords, and took him 
up out of the dungeon: and Jeremiah 
remained in the court of the guard.” 

At last we find Jeremiah in a dun- 
geon. At first sight it seems to us 
rather wonderful that he was not there 
long before. For almost an ordinary 
lifetime he had been the most unpopu- 
lar preacher in Judea and Jerusalem. 
In fact, his preaching never had a sin- 
gle element of popularity. During the 
reform campaign of Josiah, Jeremiah 
apparently did not say a word to en- 
courage him; in fact, he never men- 
tions it; but during all those vears he 
was protesting against a religion of 
form and ceremony. He was pointing 
out that sacrifices would not save 
men; that obedience to the letter of 
the law would not develop a true and 
noble character; was insisting that re- 
ligion that is of any value must be 
obedience to the will of God, obedi- 
ence to the spirit of the law rather 
than the letter. One can readily see 
how this would offend a very large 
element that stood by and supported 
Josiah in his reforms, and would nat- 
urally urge him onward to methods in 
the execution of the reform that would 
react disastrously in after years, as in 
fact they did. Therefore, even in the 
reign of Josiah with all his good in- 
tentions and earnest work in reform, 
Jeremiah would not be a _ popular 
preacher. 

Still less would he be popular in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, for Jehoiakim was 
wholly under the influence of the aris- 


And Jere- | 











tocratic party, men who had acquired 
great fortunes by the oppression of 
the poor, by the foreclosure of mort- 
gages, and the acquisition of large 
landed estates. Jeremiah had poured 
out upon these the wealth of his in- 
vective, and scorched them with his 
rebukes. He had protested against 
their methods and ways night and day, 
regarding them as the worst. foes of the 
nation. So bitter was their hostility 
to Jeremiah at this time, that they had 
him arrested and tried, had conspired 
more than once to put him to death, 
and as a matter of fact during the last 
year or two of the reign of Jehoiakim 
had kept him from appearing publicly 
either in Judea or Jerusalem. He 
seems to have made two journeys to 
Babylon during this period, and had 
become the controlling spirit among 
the exiles in the early years of the 
captivity, as Ezekiel and Daniel were 
in the later years. Had it not been 
that. there was no inconsiderable party 
in Jerusalem who recognized the truth 
of the teachings of the prophet, Jere- 
miah would not only have been put in 
prison but put to death long before. 
We do not wonder as we read the 
second and third verses of the chapter 
that a determined effort was made at 
this time to accomplish his destruc- 
tion. We will wonder still less, if we 
go back to the eleventh verse of the 
preceding chapter and read what oc- 
curred immediately preceding. It seems 
that Egypt had made one more effort 
to resist the power of the Chaldeans 
and had sent an army in the direction 
of Jerusalem; that at this time the 





Chaldean army was broken up for fear 
of Pharaoh’s army, and Jeremiah took 
the opportunity to leave the city, or 
“to separate himself thence in the 
midst of the people,” or to slip away 
from those in the midst of the people, 
which probably means that he meant 
to take whatever property he had with 
him. 

He was arrested in the gate of Ben- 
jamin under the charge of desertion to 
the Chaldeans. He was bastinadoed 
and then given over to the charge of 
Jonathan the scribe, one of his bitter- 
est enemies, belonging, as he did, to 
the Egyptian faction of the aristoc- 
racy. From this he was rescued “after 
many days” by King Zedekiah, who 
took him to his own palace and asked 
him privately if there was any word 
from the Lord, to which Jeremiah re- 
plied: “There is: for, said he, thou 
shalt be delivered into the hands of 
the king of Babylon,” and made 
his request that he should not be re- 
turned to the house of Jonathan. The 
king granted this, leaving him in the 
court of the prison and giving orders 
that he have bread as long as there 
was any in the bakeries. This led to 
an attempt at his destruction on the 
ground that he was weakening the 
hands of the people by urging them 
to surrender to the Chaldeans. 

We have in the fifth verse of the les- 
son a clear insight into the condition 
of things in Jerusalem at that time. 
Ever since the days of Jeremiah the 
kings were merely nominal rulers. The 
government was in the hands of an olf- 
garchy of wealthy princes. What. was 
needed was a strong man on the 
throne. Unfortunately, the king was 
a weak man, and hence he replies to 
these princes, “He is in your hands: 
for the king is not he that, can do any- 
thing against you.” 

Further illustrating the weakness of 
the king, we read in the twenty-fourth 
verse of this same chapter that the 
king again sent for the prophet for an 
interview, urging secrecy, and that. the 
prophet after urging him to surrender 
the city to the Chaldeans, told him 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Buster Bear Appears to Have No Tail 


Peter Rabbit had something new to 
bother his bump of curiosity. And it did 
bother it a lot. He had just seen Buster 
Bear for the first time, and what do you 
think impressed him most? Well, it wasn’t 
Buster’s great size, or wonderful strength, 
or big claws, or deep, grumbly-rumbly 
voice. No, sir, it wasn’t one of these. It 
was the fact that Buster Bear seemed to 
have no tail! Peter couldn’t get over that. 
He almost pitied Buster Bear. You see, 
Peter has a great admiration for fine 
tails. He has always been rather ashamed 
of the funny little one he has himself. Still 
it is a real tail, and he has often com- 
forted himself with that thought. 

So the first thing Peter did when he 
saw Buster Bear was to look to see what 
kind of a tail he had. Just imagine how 
surprised he was when he couldn't make 
sure that Buster had any tail at all. There 
was something that might, just might, be 
meant for a tail, and Peter wasn’t even 
sure of that. If it was, it was so ridicu- 
lously small that Peter felt that he had no 
reason to be ashamed of his own tail. 

He was still thinking about this when 
he started for home. Half way there, he 
paused, saw that the way to the Smiling 
Pool was clear, and suddenly made up his 
mind to ask Grandfather Frog about it. 
Off he started, lipperty-lipperty-lip. 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog,” he panted, as 
soon as he reached the Smiling Pool, “thas 
Buster Bear got a tail?’’ 

Grandfather Frog regarded Peter in si- 
lence for a minute or two. 

Then very slowly he asked: ‘‘What are 
your eyes for, Peter Rabbit? Couldn’t you 
see whether or not he has a tail?” 

“No, Grandfather Frog, I really couldn’t 
tell whether he has a tail or not,”’ replied 
Peter quite truthfuly. “At first I thought 
he hadn't, and then I thought he might 
have. If he has, it doesn’t seem that it is 
enough to call a really truly tail.” 

“Well, it is a really truly tail, even if 
you don’t think so,” retorted Grandfather 
Frog, “and he has it for a reminder.” 

“A reminder!’ exclaimed Peter, looking 
very much puzzled. ‘‘A reminder of what?" 

Grandfather Frog cleared his throat two 





or three times. “Sit down, Peter, and 
learn a lesson from the tale of the tail of 
Old King Bear,” said he very seriously. 

“You remember that once upon a time, 
long ago, when the world was young, Old 
King Bear ruled in the Green Forest, and 
everybody brought tribute to him.” 

Peter nodded and Grandfather Frog 
went on. 

“Now Old King Bear was the great- 
great-ever-so-great-grandfather of Buster 
sear, and he looked very much as Buster 
does, except that he didn’t have any tail 
at all, not the least sign of a tail. At 
first, before he was made king of the 
Green Forest, he didn’t mind this at al. 
In fact, he was rather pleased that he 
didn’t have a tail. You see, he couldn’t 
think of any earthly use he would have 
for a tail, and so he was glad that he 
hadn't got one to bother with. 

“This was just Old Mother Nature’s 
view of the matter. She had done her 
very best to give everybody everything 
that they really needed, and not to give 
them things that they didn’t need. She 
Couldn’t see that Mr. Bear had the least 
need of a tail, and so she hadn’t given 
him one. Mr. Bear was perfectly happy 
without one, and was so busy getting 
enough to eat that he didn’t have time 
for silly thoughts or vain wishes. 

“Then he was made king over all the 
people of the Green Forest, and his word 
was law. It was a very great honor, and 
for a while he felt it so and did his best 
to rule wisely. He went about just as 
before, hunting for his living, and had no 
more time than before for foolish thoughts 
or vain wishes. But after a little, the 
people over whom he ruled began to bring 
him tribute, so that he no longer had to 
hunt for enough to eat. Indeed, he had so 
much brought to him that he couldn’t be- 
gin to eat all of it, and he grew very 
dainty and fussy about what he did eat. 
Having nothing to do but eat and sleep, 
he grew very fat and lazy, as is the case 
with most people who have nothing to do. 
He grew so fat that when he walked, he 
puffed and wheezed. He grew so lazy that 
he wanted to be waited on all the time.” 

(Concluded next week) 





that if he refused to do so, even the 
women of his own house should make 
sport of him, saying, “Thy friends 
have set thee on and have prevaileg 
against thee. Thy feet are sunk in the 
mire, and they are turned away back.” 

The fact that notwithstanding this 
bitter opposition and this charge of 
treason against his country in the time 
of war, Jeremiah’s life was saved, 
shows the hold that he had upon the 
best element in Jerusalem even ip 
those dark days. Hate Jeremiah ag 
they might, down in their inner con. 
sciousness they knew that he was tell. 
ing the truth, that the real trouble 
with the nation was the corruption of 
the life of the people thru disobedience 
to the fundamental laws of the land, 
Sometimes they seemed to yield to his 
influence. For example, we read that 
in this reign of Zedekiah the king 
called an assembly of the people, made 
them agree to cancel their mortgages, 
free their slaves and obey the precepts 
of Moses. But this was short-lived, 
and, having promised obedience, they 
failed to perform, and continued op. 
pression as heretofore. 

But even in those dark days relief 
comes from an unexpected source. 
Ebed-melech, a foreigner, evidently 
the principal of the eunuchs who had 
charge of the king’s household, who 
was satisfied that Jeremiah had faith- 
fully discharged his duties as prophet, 
came to the king, protesting that they 
had done evil to the prophet, and 
that he was likely to die of hunger 
in the place where he was, as the 
bread was about exhausted from the 
city. We find that the king privately 
sends this officer with thirty men. 
They lift Jeremiah out of the dungeon, 
taking with them some worn-out gar. 
ments to put under the poor prophet’s 
arms, so that he may be lifted out 
without danger. While still under the 
custody of a guard, he was thereafter 
kept in as comfortable circumstances 
as possible. 

We shall miss the meaning of Jere. 
miah’s teachings if we forget that he 
was both prophet and statesman. He 
saw very clearly as a prophet that 
there could be no real prosperity for 
the country except by obedience to the 
fundamental laws of the land; that 
there could be neither peace nor pros- 
perity in a country where the wealth 
of many was in the hands of a few; 
that a citizenship composed of serv- 
ants, hirelings and slaves could not 
be true patriots nor good soldiers, and 
hence could not be depended upon in 
time of invasion from without. 

As a statesman Jeremiah saw clear- 
ly that the power of Babylon was irre- 
sistible; that to resist the Chaldeans 
was to resist the inevitable. He saw 
that Nebuchadnezzar was quite willing 
that there should be prosperity in Ju- 
dea, provided they continued to pay 
tribute. In fact, the king saw that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of 
Chaldea to have a prosperous country 
as a buffer state between him and 
Egypt. It was the treachery of Zede- 
kiah, first swearing allegiance and 
then, as weak kings are apt to do, fail- 
ing to live up to his compact, that 
made the real danger to the Jewish 
nation at this time. 

This is still another of the many il- 
lustrations of which history is full, of 
the utter folly of attempting to crush 
the truth by oppressing and persecut- 
ing those who preach it. Truth is 
mighty and will in the end prevail. 






























































































A prize has been awarded to the 
Monticello Farmers’ Cooperative 
Creamery, Monticello, Minn., in a con- 
test on the beautification of the 
grounds about creameries. The 
board of directors of this association 
appropriates $50 a year that the cream- 
ery building may have an attractive 
setting. 





Before buying goods for summef 
dresses, test the fastness of the dye 
by washing a sample. Lukewarm wa 
ter, mild soap, quick handling and dry- 
ing are recommended to prevent dyes 
in garments from running. 
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What Kind of Men Are 


Master Farmers? 
(Continued from page 3) 


otto F. Schultz and Bert Schuelke 
each have five and Earl Elijah has 
one. A majority of the children in 
these families—twenty-four—are too 
young to have attended college. Of 
the remaining twenty-one old enough, 
ten are college graduates or were in 
college last year and three others ex- 
pect to take at least some college 
work. Of the children yet too young 
to attend a college, training was being 
planned for nearly all. 

The education of the Master Farm- 
ers themselves varies from very lim- 
jted formal schooling in the case of 
Lewis Newton to graduation from two 
colleges in the case of Ear] Elijah. Six 
went to country or grade school only, 
and six received more or less college 
training. Three (Elijah, Hazen and 
Everett) are college graduates. The 
first two finished an agricultural 
course at Ames. Everett graduated 
from Penn College at Oskaloosa. 
Strickler took agricultural work at 
Ames and at Wisconsin University but 
did not graduate. Foster attended the 
University of Iowa. Gronna took a 
year of college work at Luther College. 
The remaining three took training 
above grade school but did not get as 
far as school work of college grade. 

It would appear that being raised 
other than on a farm is not such a se- 
rious handicap in being an outstand- 
ing farmer. Two of this group were 
raised off the farm—Strickler and 
Newton. Barringer described his case 
as “half and half” as regards the 
place of his rearing. 

City and town-raised wives have 
been rather common among Master 
Farmers. Last year was no excep- 
tion. Seven out. of the fourteen were 
not raised on farms. This appears to 
be no handicap to these women. In 
fact, it may be an advantage in going 
forward in community activities, if 
one may base a conclusion on such 
information as was obtained. And 
these women were not behind the oth- 
ers in such strictly farming activities 
as raising chickens successfully or 
taking an intelligent interest and part 
in conduct of the whole farm business. 





Ventilating Cellars 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Can you tell me why my root cel- 
lar sweats so badly? We keep canned 
fruit, potatoes, and other vegetables in 
it. It is built in a side hill with ce 
ment walls and dirt floor, board ceil- 
ing covered first with tar paper and 
then with earth. 


Have a vent 3x6 | 


inches running from within about a | 


foot of the floor up thru the roof, but 
still the cans sweat badly in cold 
weather. Any information you can 
give me will be gratefully received.” 

Any kind of a vegetable cellar is very 
difficult to ventilate because there is 
no animal or other heat to make 
enough difference in temperature to 
produce any air movement. Hence a 
plan that will work satisfactorily in a 
dairy stable with lots of animal heat 
thrown off, will not work at all in a 
vegetable cellar. 

Moist air is slightly lighter than dry 
air, so if you will cut off your outtake 
flue at the ceiling, or better, push it up 
until the lower end is level with the 
ceiling, you will get a little movement 
of the air upward, possibly enough to 
cure the worst of the dampness. An in- 


take to let in cold air will also help, | 
but this will have to be watched very | 


closely in cold weather to see that chill- 
ing or freezing does not take place. 

If your outtake flue could be ex- 
tended up beside a warm chimney, so 
that the warm air would produce a 
slight suction, it would help a great 
deal. Or if you have electric power 
and can put an eectric light bulb or a 
small fan in the outtake flue to pro 
duce heat enough to give some air 
movement, it would also solve your 
broblem, 
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Electro-Dynamic Speaker 
Power from Batteries 


Coming Soon ! 
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MISSOURI POULTEY FARMS 
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COLUMBIA, MO. 





$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 





Low prices. 
23 years. Prompt Shipment. 


You can do the same with our 300 egg biood line TANCRED strain. 
These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” Cnet and Poultry Guide free 


“The World's oo Layers.” 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home,barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains pe deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Seld on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator, All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. } meant a oo cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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If So, Write Us! 
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LIKE THIS 


COCCIDI-O-KIK—is the remed 
sults — all others fail. RESULTS 13 EUAR- 
ANT ou get your money 
SUCCESSFULLY used by thousands of —_ 
try raisers. - ta’ think your chicks have 
coccidiosis se’ mail and get a full size 
carton of CoC CIDLO-RIK at once, before this 
fatal disease spread theongh — entire peer 
oudon’'tsee visible benefits from your treat- 
Uf you oth COCCIDI-O-KIK. the MOR-KIK 
way,we'll gladly refund your money. Reference: 
Any Seymour bank. Send for a carton right now. 
Stop this disease and save your chick profits. 


MOR-KIK MFG.CO.,Dept.D SEYMOUR, IOWA 








Quickly Save 
Their Cost 








sers find that Hall Red Top Feed- 

vaulekie y een through savings in — 
ond feed they neat any kind of feed, incudias 
pool shelied corn fine ground feeds. Being rai ~ proo! 


Seperieeesd 


revent feed fl souring. Handy hinged top ; thea 
te ill, easy to clean. Partitions permit one feeder to handle two 
or more feeds. Can't c 2 sides slupe out. Solid 
covered base maken foe extra strong, and keeps hogs from 
gnawing wood. W: for name of nearest dea! who can 
show you this improved Red Top FP; 7 
Hall A W.1 Cedar lowa 





VAGATION 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


ALLACES’ FARMER 


All Expense 


Personally Conducted Tour to 
America’s Most Beautiful Park, 
leaves Des Moines, August 6, via 
Rock Island Lines to St. Paul, 
thence Northern Pacific. 





A wonderful opportunity to see, 
at a minimum expense, this “Magic 
Land” of geysers, mud voicanoes, 
mineral springs, exquisitely colored 
pools, and the far-famed Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone. A trip 
to Nature’s Wonderland you will 
always remember. 


Reservations should be made at 
once, applying directly to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The first 150 will receive 
the prefererice. 





Cc. C. Gardner, A. G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 

614 Valley National Bank Bidg. 

Phone Market 5400 

Des Moines, lowa 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


(440) 














EARLY 


YELLOW SEED CORN 


Ten to fifteen days earlier than Reid's Yellow 
Dent. Will mature and make big crop if planted 
by June 5th. Write us today. Price reasonable. 
Prompt shipment. 

McGREER BROTHERS SEZD FARES, 
Coburg, Iewa 





Farmer 





Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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Burnable buildings are a 
needless risk—needless 
because Concrete cannot 
burn. 


Build Your New Barn 
of Concrete—Plans 
are Free 


Blueprints for building 
all farm structures safe 
against fire are yours for 
the asking. 


“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings,” 
72 pages, is free. Ask for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Concrete for Permanence 























MICHIGAN 
STs cel Los 
STAVE 

The last wordin a permanentsilo. Write 
for illustrated literature explaining how 


we erect them. 
Special Discount on Early Orders 
























THERE is a lot of satisfactic 

in knowing your calves 
safe from Blackleg. The doub! 
sterilized Franklin brand gives 
positive immunity. 


















Learn the inside facts of Black- 

leg control by sending f 

free Calf Book 

Vaccines sold at g 

t agencies, otherwise direct. 

O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 
ty Ail ance Wichita, 


Denver Ka 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallacee’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 








ort Wor 








Please refer to tnis paper when writing. 

















Perfection Milking 
Machine 
Milks Automatically! 


HE new Perfection is the only 
milker that automatically adjusts 
itself to the milking demands of the 
cow. The length of suction is automa- 
tically regulated by the milk flow. 
When the cow gives down freely, the 
suction is lengthened. When the cow 
gives down slowly, the suction is 
shortened and faster manipulation 
coaxes the cow to give down freely. 
For sixteen years the Perfection 
Milker has been known as “the old 
reliable.” The new Perfection Automa- 
tic is the final achievement in milkers. 
Write today for illustrated folder. 
PerFecTION Manuracturtnc Co. 
2102 East HeNNePIN AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


PERFECTION 


Automatic 


MILKER 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaees’ Farmer. 
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THE DAIRY 


Feeding Young Calves 
There are no set rules for feeding 
calves by hand that will take the place 
of experience and judgment, but it is 
a fairly safe rule not to feed more 
than one pound of milk for every eight 
or ten pounds of weight of the calf. 
As a general rule, most people are too 
liberal with skim-milk, rather thanytoo 
stingy. 

Some people follow the practice of 
feeding calves only twice daily. Those 
who feed three times daily find that 
they get better results, especially for 
the first two or three weeks. After 
that time the calves will begin to eat 
a little hay and bran and will not be- 
come so ravenously hungry when feed- 
ing time arrives. When a calf is ex- 
tremely hungry there is a greater dan- 
ger of overfeeding. 

For the first three weeks the follow- 
ing can be taken as a safe guide for 
the feeding of dairy calves: 


Weight at Milk per 


sreed— birth day, lbs. 
TOVROYV: seccssssvesecs 45 to 55 6 to 7 
Guernsey ........ 50 to 60 6 to 8 
Ayrshire . 65 to 75 Sto 9 
Holstein: «......: 80 to 90 10 to 11 


Milk should be fed at the same tem- 
perature that it comes from the cow 
in order to get. the best results. If 
possible, the calf should receive milk 
from his mother for the first few days 
as the colustrum milk helps to open 
up the bowels and start digestive ac- 
tion better than ordinary milk. It is 
always desirable to weigh the milk in 
order that one will not over or under 
estimate the amount that is fed. 
Calves are more apt to suffer from di- 
gestive troubles and scours if the milk 
is fed at different temperatures or if 
the caretaker neglects to keep the 
milk pails clean. 

Stanchions are a necessary part of 
the equipment for raising calves by 
hand. If stanchions are not provided 
it is impossible to limit each calf to 
his or her requirement. This will us- 
ually mean that the bigger and strong- 
er calves will get “pot-bellied’’ while 
the weaker calves get less than they 
need. 

Whole milk is needed in getting the 
calves started. After two or three 
weeks, part of the whole milk can be 
replaced with skim-milk. The calves 
should be given access to hay in win- 
ter or a good grass pasture in summer. 
After one or two weeks they should 
gradually be given a little grain by 
placing a small amount in the bucket 
after the calves have drank their milk. 





Casein Production Grows 
More than 18,000,000 pounds of case- 


in was manufactured in the United 
States in 1927, as compared to 8,000,- 
000 pounds in 1918, according to fig- 
ures recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. At the same time 
the imports jumped from 12,000,000 to 
27,000,000 pounds, making casein the 
fourth largest raw chemical material 
imported, 


| Casein is used in printing, litho- 
graphing, electrotyping and as an aid- 
hesive and waterproofing material. A 
special grade of hardened 
known under various trade names, is 
used in making a large variety of ar- 
ticles, such as buttons, combs, brush 
backs, etc. 

The chief material used in the manu- 
facture of casein is skimmed milk. 
The casein is a protein found in the 
milk, so that the product may be made 
anywhere that milk is abundantly pro- 
duced. 

A comparatively low tariff on casein 
has been one of the reasons for the 
small proportion of the product manu- 
factured in this country. A good many 
; milk plants have found that they could 
| secure more for the skim milk thru 
| manufacturing into some type of prod- 
| uct that would be used for feed pur- 
| poses rather than into casein. Besides 
| casein, skimmed milk contains albu- 
| 
| 
| 


casein, 





men, milk sugar and certain salts. 





Iowa Leads in New York 
Butter Shipments 


During 1928, Iowa shipped 68,675,636 
pounds of butter to the New York 
market, leading all states in the total 
amount of butter marketed in that 
| city. This represented between one- 
third and one-fourth of the total sup- 
ply of that market. 

Iowa sent 39,947,987 pounds to Chi- 
cago, but was beaten by Minnesota 
and Wisconsin on this market. 

The four big butter markets of the 
country—New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Boston—received 652,926,972 
pounds of butter in 1928. Seventy- 
six per cent of this supply came from 
the five midwestern states of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
NMlinois. 

Minnesota ranked at the head of the 
list with a total of 183,000,000 pounds, 
while Iowa was second with 118,.000,- 
000 pounds. Wisconsin was third with 








79,000,000 pounds, Nebraska fourth 
with 64,000,000 pounds, and Illinois 
| fifth with 52,000,000 pounds. 

| Butter is ‘manufactured in every 


state but the industry is more concen- 
trated in the midwestern states. There 
has recently been considerable expan- 
sion both in the northwestern and 
southern states. The increase in pro- 
duction in most .sections has_ not 
equaled the increase in Iowa, where 
the total production has more than 
doubled in the last eight years. 





Cooling Milk With 
Oil Burner 


The latest piece of modern farm 
equipment is a milk cooler which gets 
its “power” from burning kerosene, It 
is said that a large manufacturer of 
oil burning devices will introduce 
shortly a milk cooler which operates 
on the same principle as the recently 
announced household refrigerator de- 
signed by this manufacturer. It is un- 
derstood that. the new milk cooler gen- 
erates sufficient refrigeration to re- 
duce twenty to twenty-five gallons ot 
milk to around 40 degrees in about al 
‘ hour and a quarter. 
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Hog Cholera and 
Vaccination 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The thoughts of all engaged in rais- 
ing swine will soon turn to the consid- 
eration of the protection of the 1929 
crop of pigs against hog cholera. To 





the hog raiser who has been “thru the | 
| after weaning, when the pigs are “on 


mill,” the problem is not a hew one, 
and he knows from experience that 
the proper and timely vaccination of 
his herd with pure, virulent virus and 
potent, uncontaminated serum is the 
only means of protecting it. He may 
recollect that there have been occa- 
sional years when there was no appar- 
ent danger from hog cholera and that 


he was lulled jnto a sense of false se- 
curity and neglected to vaccinate his 
swine—only to have cholera appear 
later in the summer, or in the autumn, 
and cause serious loss. Conversely, 
he may remember years when his 
herd was vaccinated early in the sea- 
son and triumphantly came thru the 


usual late summer epidemic of hog 


cholera, while his neighbors’ herds 
were wiped out by the disease. Such 


a man knows from experience the 
stunning losses suffered every year 
from hog cholera, and that the only 
means of protecting the swine indus- 
try against this loss is regular and 
systematic yearly vaccination of his 
pigs with the protective serum. 

The protection afforded by anti-hog 
cholera serum and hog cholera virus 
is almost 100 per cent, and, ordinarily, 
the animals become immune for life. 
Furthermore, no other treatment (me- 
dicinal or otherwise) is of the least 
avail either as a preventive or as a 
curative. The United States bureau 
of animal husbandry has proved this 





fact by exhaustive experiments and 
tests; and many a gullible hog-raiser 
has proved it to his own sorrow and 
expense. 

Opinions differ as to just the proper 
time to immunize pigs. When there 
are no outbreaks of cholera in the 
neighborhood and the animals are 
thriving, it. is possible that the best 
time to administer the double treat- 
ment (serum and virus) is shortly 


their own.” In recent years, however, 
there has been a growing tendency 
toward the vaccination of suckling 
pigs, and in some sections this prac: 
tice} has worked out satisfactorily. 
The only question in the vaccination 
of suckling pigs is whether or not 
they acquire the same active, lifetime 
immunity that is true of the larger, 
older pigs. Perhaps a few years’ fur- 
ther experience and the question will 
be settled. The main thing is to vac- 


| cinate at all events before the pigs get 
| too large—not only for safety’s sake, 





but because the larger the animals, 
the more serum they require. 

One thing to bear in mind is the fact 
that pigs must be healthy, if an active 
immunity to cholera is to be expected 
from the double treatment. Pigs in- 
fested with worms, or sick with flu 
or necrotic enteritis, etc., are poor 
subjects for vaccination; and if treat- 
ed while in this condition they may 
not acquire the desired immunity. Fur- 
thermore, there may be severe losses 
because the animals are in no shape 
to stand the reaction from the virus. 
Another thing to remember is, that 
such diseases, such as necrotic enter- 
itis, may be actually present in a herd 
but not as yet. making any of the pigs 
actually sick. This “period of incuba- 
tion,” as it is called, may last for as 
long as two or three weeks. When 
this occurs, a herd vaccinated during 
this period of time shows surprising 


death losses which the hog raiser finds 
it difficult to understand. 

It. is most reasonable to assume 
that the best results will be obtained 
if the serum is administered by one 
who has had thoro and systematic 
training. Of course, farmers like to 
have the work of vaccinating the herd 
expedited as much as possible, but we 
believe a word of caution is in order 
here. We have occasionally heard 
farmers say that their herd was vac- 
cinated in an astonishly short period 
of time. It is our sincere belief that 
plenty of time should be allowed for 
the work. Each individual pig should 
be considered as a unit; thought 
should be given to its weight and con- 
dition; and the animal should not be 
released until it is known that it ac- 
tually received and is retaining the 


| exact volume of virus and serum that 
| has been decided upon as the proper 
| doses of these products for that partic- 
Here again a word of | 


uliar animal: 
warning is given; in the administra- 
tion of anti-hog cholera serum, as is 
the case with the administration of all 
‘anti-sera, it is axiomatic that a single 
large dose is of more value than sev- 
eral doses of lesser volume; therefore, 
it should be borne in mind that ade- 
quate doses of serum should always be 
given each animal, and that it is the 
worst kind of “poor business” for the 
farmer to interfere with the operator 
in this matter. The reason for this 
should be obvious to the farmer. 

In our opinion, every hog raiser 
should have his pigs vaccinated every 
year, regardless of whether hog chol- 
era has been prevalent or not. When 
fire insurance runs out on the barn, 
that is just when the barn burns down. 
And the one year in ten that a hog 
raiser neglects to vaccinate is the one 
when cholera stalks thru his herd. 

Ss. L. BARRETT. 

Webster County, Iowa. 


Soil Terracing in Texas 
To Walaces’ Farmer: 

The Federal Land Bank of Houston, 
Texas, writes into each farm loan what 
is termed the terracing requirement. 
This is an explicit statement. that if 
the bank finds the land deteriorating 
the bcrrower must terrace or the loan 
will be called. To make this. provision 
effective the bank organized the De- 
partment of Soil Conservation and 








Terracing about two years ago, and 
the ofticial in charge devotes his time 
to duties immediately connected with 
this department. Recognizing the need 
for more instruction in terracing build- 
ing this bank department is actively 
cooperating with county agents and 
the extension service of the agricul- 
tural college in a state-wide campaign 
on this important subject. Local meet- 
ings are arranged with farmers and 
land owners. At. these gatherings ac- 
tual terracing making is done by com- 
petent engineers, and farmers are ad- 
vised and assisted in any special prob- 
lems they may have encountered in 
trying to secure an adequate terrace. 
Other features in soil conservation 
may be considered, but the prevention 
of soil injury by erosion is the prin- 
cipal thing that is stressed at these 
meetings. 

To what extent could similar meas- 
ures be adopted by some of the north- 
ern land banks? A lot of land in south- 
ern Iowa and northern Missouri is suf- 
fering from soil erosion quite as badhky 
as many of the soils in the cotton belt. 
Few loans are made for a shortér 
period than five years and a careless 
Corn Belt. farmer on rolling land can 
cause a great deal of soil damage in 
that time. : 

W. T. THARP. 

Washington, D. C. 
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And Neither Do 
Your Cows When 








Flies. 





Build A Business 
For Yourself 


We have a few 
good territories 
open for men who 
are willing to work 
hard, able to dem- 
onstrate and fol- 
low instructions. 

Write for details 
and selling plan at 
once, 











Willhelm Oil Co., 
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Dairymen’s Fly-Kil 
has been the most effective fly killer and re- 
pellent known for more than 8 years. 
today without an equal and its proven effec- 
tiveness justifies us in making the following 
guarantee. 
Dairymen’s Fly-Kil 

1. Kills quickly every fly hit by the liquid or envel- 

oped in the mist. 
2. Prevents fly annoyance for from 12 to 36 hours. 
3. Rids your stock of lice, mites, and otl.er insect pests. 
4. Does not taint dairy produpts when properly applied. 

Fight flies early! Write us at once for information. 
We will be glad to have our representative call on you. 


FLY- KIL DIVISION 
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St. Paul, Minn. 











special attachment and the new 

Litchfield is an efficient one- 
man lime 
spreader. 


a 
) 
A quick change with our simple ; 








aHidlinyes 
Difference 








The New Litehfiel 





"Profit Builder” Steel Spreader 


Above the average yield per acre! 
That’s what every farmer strives for. 
And at harvest time the results show. 
You pocket more dollars of profit— 
your farm is increasing in value. You 
are a success and everybody knows 
it—if your crop yield is bigger. 

Your investment in a new “Profit 
Builder” Litchfield Steel Spreader 
will return itself many fold in the 
results from increased fertility. 

You will appreciate its time and 
labor-saving improvements—its two 
fold service in spreading manure and 
lime; its rugged wear proof construc- 


Litchfield Mfg. Co. 
Waterloo, lowa 


tion and a host of other desired feat- 
ures. Everything we have learned in 
our 30 years of specializing in 
spreaders—is incorporated in the new 
“Profit Builder.” 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE— 
Know this new Litchfield before you 
buy. Circular will gladly be sent free. 


also folder of let- 

ters from farm- [AAAs e-em 

ers everywhere. BUIY4-y5 SA 
LITCHFIELD MFG. COMPANY, 
Waterloo, Iowa. WF2 
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Quicker Way to 
Worm Your Hogs 


7 EEP you hogs free from worms this 
K spring. Medicrude will do the job 
—- —and do it right. 
Medicrude in the swill or regular rations 
is fine for the hogs, but sure death to 
the worms that infest their 
intestines. Being a_ mild 
laxative, it cleans them out 
at the same time. We prom- 
ise it to be the quickest, 
cheapest wormer you've 
ever found. 
There is no  hocus-pocus 
about Medicrude. It is the 
famous medicated crude oil 
used by many thousands of farmers for 
years Glen Harnung, Hubbard, Iowa, 
writes: “I have never found anything 
to take the place of Medicrude for keep- 
ing my hogs clean and free from 
worms.” Medicrude is also fine for 
cleaning up hog lice and mange, and 
chicken lice and mites. In fact, it’s an 
all-round, all-purpose remedy and ought 
to be on every farm. 
HOG FL Medicrude is one of 
the most. effective 
remedies yet discovered; write for in- 
structions, 


MEDICRUDE 


NATURES GREAT 
ANIMAL REMEDY 


$25,000 Guarantee Bond 


In connection with our 
standard one-third bar- 
rel trial offer, we have 
posted a $25,000 guaran- 
tee bond with Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Any purchaser 
who is not satisfied aft- 
er using 1-3 bbl. and by 
returning remaining 2-3 
bbl. can write to the Mid- : 
Continent Petroleum Corp, any time with- 
in 6) days after delivery, and his money 
will be refunded in full. This guarantee 
on Medicrude is good only if Medicrude 
has been paid for and 1-3 barrel trial 
used within 00 days atc delivery. 








. 
We want you to try Medicrude. We 
want to i 


give you a one-gallon can 
FREE to try. We claim 
it’s the greatest remedy in 
the world for hog worms, 
hog lice and mange, chicken 
lice, etc. And we want to 
prove it to you in this 
quickest, surest way. (All 
we ask is that you send 
25¢ to cover actual cost of 
packing and postage.) Try 
Medicrude at our expense. Act now! 
MAIL THE COUPON! 


--- MAIL THIS COUPON=:=>-= 


Mid-Continent -Petroleum Corp., 
McKinley St., Waterloo, Towa. 

Send me absolutely FREE your regu- 
lar $1 one-gallon can of Medicrude. (I 
enclose 25c to cover cost of packing and 
postage.) No obligation. 





Name 





Town 





= A State... 


(This offer good for limited time only.) 


Tune in on the Medicrude Rocking 
Chair Hour over WHO, each Saturday 
Evening, 6;30 to 7:00. 


| NER 

















Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
ents, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


(fhampion 


PIG MEAL 


i cle by C. A. 








| fects. 





is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows | 


and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 

digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 

all the combined vegetable and animal protein 

they can safely handle. No cottonseed meal used. 
Tf your dealer cannot supply you, 

ite or wire us direct. (4) 

CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 





Get Rid of Horns-~ 
before they start) @& 


i { YRNS are a myisance Prevent thei growth 
by covering ‘the horn button once with 


Franklin Dehorning Paste 


No bleeding of infection. Quick, safe and humane 
Guaranteed. Enough for so calves, $1 00 postpaid 


Franklin Serum Co. 
ene Wea ie Mee ag Ag 
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Farm Engineering 


Br I. W. DICKERSON 




















Humus Controls Soil 
Packing 


Some very interesting conclusions 
as to the effect of soil humus in con- 
trolling soil packing from _ tractor 
wheels is brought out in a recent arti- 
Bacon in Agricultiral 
Engineering. He points out that the 
cases of soil packing sometimes attrib- 
uted to farm tractors is more often 
due to poor farming practice than to 
the fault of the tractor. 

Investigation of these complaints 
has brought out a relation of organic 
matter or humus in the soil and the 
injury from the packing effect. On 
freshly broken peat soils, often con- 
taining as high as 90 per cent organic 
matter, the packing effect was dis- 
tinctly beneficial to crop growth, rath- 
er than detrimental. Sandy soils con- 
taining 90 per cent sand and as high 
as 3% per cent organic matter to a 





depth of eight inches were also ap- | 


parently benefited by the packing; but 
when the humus content in these soils 
became less than 1 per cent, some 
damage from packing was observed. 
In clay fields, where the clay ele- 
ment comprised from 70 to 90 per cent, 
the investigations showed that when 


there was less than 1 per cent of or- | 


ganic matter, packing from tractor 
wheels caused serious injury to plant 
growth. On dry soil the furrow follow- 
ing the tractor wheel was broken and 
differed from the other furrows in ap- 
pearance and texture. Rainfall seemed 
to cause the finer particles of the 
packed furrow to run together to such 
an extent. that after tillage did not 
entirely overcome the injury to crop 
growth. Plowing these same _ soils 
when wet made the ground distinctly 
hard and unfavorable to plant growth, 
and a winter’s freezing and thawing 
was necessary to overcome these ef- 
By adding 6 per cent of organic 
matter to a depth of eleven inches in 
this same soil, however, the injurious 
packing effect of the tractor wheels 
was entirely eliminated. Evidently 
the building up of the productiveness 
and better tilth of these clay soils by 
growing alfalfa and sweet clover and 
by plowing under stable manure and 
crop residues is also exactly what is 
needed to entirely eliminate all dan- 
ger from tractor soil packing. 


When the Car Jerks 


Frequently we get questions as to 
why a car jerks at low speed but 
seems to operate perfectly at the or- 
dinary road speed. One very cemmon 
cause of this trouble is air leakage 
between carburetor and intake. Re- 
cently this trouble developed in my 
own car and air leakage was soon dis- 
covered, due to a defective gasket be- 
tween carburetor and manifold. Quite 
frequently the leakage is at the gasket 
between manifold and cylinder, or in 
old cars may be around badly worn 
valve stems. 

The other common cause of the trou- 
ble is wrong adjustment of the car- 
buretor, which should be attended to 
by a competent service mechanic. Oth- 
er less common causes are valves not 
seating perfectly, defective breaker 
points, defective spark plugs, or poor 
compression in one or more cylinders. 


Why Gasoline Explodes 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Which will give the greatest explo- 
sion, a can with much gasoline and 
small air space, or a can with little 
gasoline and much air space?” 

Liquid gasoline will not. explode, but 
a@ mixture of gasoline vapor and air 
will, within certain limits. These lim- 
its are 1.4 volumes of gasoline vapor 
to 98.6 volumes of air and 6 volumes 
of gasoline vapor to 94 volumes of air. 
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Star Shovel points are 
reinforced by a full- 
thickness rib—never 
wear off blunt 





~Because They Stay Pointed” 


“That reinforced point on Star Shovels sure makes a 
difference. They stay sharp longer—keep their point 
where an ordinary shovel wears off blunt. Besides, 
Star Shovels are shaped right for easy scouring. They 
stay scoured even in fall plowed ground—save time 
lost in cleaning ordinary shovels—and always do 


a good job.” 


You, too, can bank on Star Shovels. The steel 
used in them—and their shape are the result of long 
experience. And you can get a set of Stars for any 
make of cultivator at your dealer’s. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 





Established 1873 


STAR 


CULTIVATOR SHOVELS 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Easier 





(8088) 





The maximum explosive pressure is 
produced by 2.2 volumes of gasoline 
vapor to 97.8 volumes of air. As a 
pint of gasoline will evaporate into 
several hundred cubic feet of gas, it 
can easily be seen that even a spoon- 
ful of gasoline in a large can or barrel 
may be sufficient to produce a terrific 
explosion. Hence one must be even 
more careful with nearly empty cans 
or barrels or tanks than with those 
nearly full. 





Repairing Chimney 

A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“IT have a defective 8x9-inch chim- 
ney in my home and have been ad- 
vised to line it with fire tile. Can we 
put this in an old chimney? If so, 
please give directions. I have also 
heard that sparks will go up a chim- 
ney lined with tile, so that it makes 
more danger from a roof fire than 
where the chimney is unlined. Is this 
correct? About what. will be the cost 
of lining an old chimney?” 

Every chimney should have a good 
tile lining, since this is by far the best 
protection against chimney cracks 
which may let sparks out into the at- 
tic, and the smooth lining also helps 
to prevent the excessive collection of 
soot, the burning out of which is one 
of the most fruitful causes of roof 
fires. I do not believe that a good flue 
lining has any possible effect in in- 
creasing the number of sparks. 

I doubt very much whether you will 
be able to put a flue lining into your 
old 8x9-inch flue, since the smallest 
size most dealers carry require a 
larger flue. I believe you will find it 
necessary to tear down the old chim- 
ney and rebuild it, putting the flue lin- 
ing in as you go up. The prices of 
flue lining vary in different localities, 
depending on source of supply, freight 
charges, and so on.—I, W. D. 










The most _talked- 
about Manure 

er of the 
times —positively 
a leader. 







ad, 
easy to handle, light 
draft. A boy and two 
horses can operate it 
without as og 


Many Improvements 


Positive chain lift; super-strong auto- 
type front; oil-soaked, wear-defying ma- 
ple axle bearings; improved pulverizing, 
all-steel beaters; positive apron feed; 
Alemite Zerk lubrication. If you want a 
REAL Spreader, write for 
circular and our attract-_ 
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25 bu. per minute capacity. Has 
only ?4 the moving parts com- 

red to chain elevators, there- 
lore less wear and breakage. All 
steel eres pecmenens. Big 
1% peck bucke 








: ets. A finely en- 
gineered, sturdily built elevator 
that costs less than any other 
Escuue it — longer. Le is 
little power; no bearingsor t- 
ing in head; only oil at floor line 

5 Chainless 


S driveway. All Steel Cl 


ABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
Bloomington, Ii. 
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Sargent Pig Meal 


... Saves both feed and time in 
raising healthy, thrifty pigs. 
One-third less corn and 30 to 60 
days less of feeding time are the 
savings made by thousands of 
hog raisers who feed Sargent 
Pig Meal. 

Start feeding Sargent’s Pig 
Meal as soon as your pigs will 
eat it; you will almost be able 
to see them grow. Feed it to 
your brood sows, too. 

You need no other feed be- 
sides corn when you feed Sar- 
gent Pig Meal; it contains ali 
the protein supplement they 
need. 

If your dealer is not one of the 
hundreds who sell and recom- 
mend Sargent’s write 


SARGENT & CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 












































for Swollen Tendons 


BsoRBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain froma splint 
or soft curb. No blister,no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
a Interesting horse-book 2-B 

ree. 









From a race horse ener: “Used Absorbr 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained tens 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for g 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 


W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 289 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 








Have Fine Healthy 
Fast-Growing a (> 


Send for this Free 


Book Today! | 


Your spring hogs are now 

ata tender age. Take more 225 Pound 
tare of them and watch H OGS 
them grow into fine bacon in S Months 





hogs. By shortening the 
fattening period you will Fiow to 
nake bigger profits. do it 


The success of countless 
other hog raisers is 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


This valuable 16-page book tells you 
all about it and it is 


FREE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Address— 


AMTORG TRADING CORP., Dept.&8 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me free and postpaid, Valuable book 
“225-Ib. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.” 


ONDE 6 6 oc dn tp wo os/aW Seb abcaudnacicseses conse 


OM naendisneecne 
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GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W. 16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Some vacation trip enthusi- 
ast asks us if the Yellowstone 
gorge is a meal or a view. We 
say both.” 


\ 








CANNED FODDER FOR CARELESS 
cows 

This new corn stalk paper is all right— 
but it has its drawbacks. Not very long 
ago, a drayman attempted to deliver sev- 
eral rolls of this paper to the office. The 
door was locked, so the drayman just left 
it in front of the office. A cow wandered 
down the street and had a wonderful 
feast off this new-fad paper. The owner 
of the cow took her home, milked her as 
usual, and delivered the milk. The next 
day, all the milk customers were spitting 
paper wads. 


VELL? 


“Mr. Cohen,” phoned the cashier, ‘our 
accounts show that you owe us $50. You 
have overdrawn your account to that ex- 
tent.”’ 

‘Is dat so?’? remarked Cohen. ‘Vell, I 
vant you should do me a favor. Go into 
your books and see how ve stood in Jan- 
uary.” 


Two minutes later, the cashier phoned: 
“Mr. Cohen, your account shows that in 
January the bank owed you $2,000.” 

Cohen’s reply came triumphantly over 
the wire: “Vell, did I call you in Jan- 
uary?”’ 


EXTRA BAGGAGE 
Conductor (after stumbling over ob- 


stacle in the aisle): ‘‘Madam, you must 
not leave your valise in the aisle.”’ 

Colored Lady: ‘Fo’ de lan’ sakes, dat 
ain’t no valise; dat’s mah foot.” 





CROP REPORT 


Peaches scarce, but suckers biting as 
usual. 


FIRED 

An employer, noted for his energy and 
lack of tolerance for loafing in any form, 
visited his stock room and found a boy 
leaning idly against a packing case, whis- 
tling cheerily and with nothing at all on 
his mind. The chief stopped and stared. 
Such a thing was unheard of in his estab- 
lishment. 

“How much are you getting a week?” 
he demanded, with characteristic abrupt- 
ness. 

“Twelve dollars.” 

“Here's your twelve. Now, get out! 
You're thru!” 

As the boy philosophically pocketed the 
money and departed, the boss turned to 
the chief clerk and demanded: 

“Since when has that fellow been work- 
ing for us?’ 

“Never that I know of,’ was the re- 
sponse. “He just brought over a note 
for us from Binx & Jinx.”’ 


STOP ME IF YOU’VE HEARD IT 

Mrs. J.: “I wish you were as careful a 
driver as Mr. Burton. He obeys all the 
traffic laws, never goes over the speed 
limit, and ‘a 

Mr. J.: “Yes, and the other night he 
stopped in front of a red lantern on a gas 
company ditch for two hours, waiting for 
the signal to turn green.” 





PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY 
Devil: ‘Here, here! What's all that 
fuss about over there?” : 
Chief Demon: “Baron Munchausen and 
Ananias have just lynched that press 
agent from Hollywood.” 


SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 
“How do you known Jenkins’ wife is 
away?” 
“He carries a can opener on his key- 
ring.” 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 
“Just one more glass and we will all go 
home,” said the dishwasher to the as- 
sistant. 





for the 
Small Tractors 





FINEST, FASTEST. 
a CLEANEST SMALL 
RedRiver THRE SHER 


cog 
for 1929 The farmer who owns a Red River Special 
peti Thresher never has to worry about getting his 
Threshers grain threshed before it gets so dry that it shells 


or so wet that it sprouts in the shock. 





























22x 36 
dp Here is the machine that will save you worry 
32 x 56 about weather this year. 
Combines It is the Red River Special 22 x 36, the Finest, 
5 Sizes Fastest, Cleanest, Small 
Trecters || Thresher. OLIVER FARM 
4 Sizes It will thresh efficiently with "— ect ng 


N&S anything from a Fordson up. | 8attle Creek, Mich. 
- . é Please send me the Book — 
Corn Just a little bigger tractor will ““MoreThan EverThe Finest, 


Piche pull it right up to capacity. Fastest, Cleanest Thresher.” 


Husker Rockw ood-Equipped Name ---—--------=----- 


Rockwood Weatherproof Fibre a 

Pulleys,driving shafts that run in Hyatt Roller 
Bearings, Alemite-Zerk Lubricated, make better | Cit” ------- ------------ 
use of the‘power and bring the power require- iidiciccseksctaaanie 
ments way down. You can put more grain 
through this machine and thresh it cleaner 
with the same power than with any other small 
thresher built, | wn nn nnn enereeenee mobo 


If you have a thresher, state 




















Our new book “More than ever, the Finest, 
Fastest, Cleanest Thresher,” will tell you more 
about it.Send for yourcopy Lr 


NICHOLS. {SHEPARD 


Division of OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. 


the RED RIVER SPEOQC IAL Line 


dine and make .<ccacccoess 























° Do your buying from 

Safety First firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 

you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 

















ENVER™: SERUM| 


from Clean Colorado Pigs 


: fst f A 
Y/ 
Y 


There is a Big Difference in Hog Serums 


GOME that is made from clean western pigs is so pure 
and potent that vaccinating does not produce a reac- 
tion of sickness or loss of weight. The immunity is posi- 
tive and lasting. Thousands of hog raisers have found 
Denver Double Tested Serum gives complete protection 
and is really cheaper than others selling at a lower price. 


The interesting story, of Hog Cholera control 
is told in free booklet. Send for copy today. 


DENVER HOG SERUM COMPANY 


United States Veterinary License Number 115 


47th and Lafayette Streets Denver, Colorado 
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Sell what you wish 


, Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 


through these 





accompany order. 

Advertising orders 
this office 1 not | t later than 
eation. 


ATE 10c PER WORDIEE NAME bart of the wren 
Sorts peamhed 20 


yon each initial fall number te 
geal of twelve words. Remittance ‘mast |. 


hen writing your as advertisement = fall details, 


cise ines oe 
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wal$ 1 20'$ 2 2.40/$ 3.60'$ 4.80'$ 9.60'$15.60 

1.30] 2.60] 3.90] $.20{ 10.40] 16.90 

1.40, 2.80) 4.20} 5.60] 11.20) 18.20 

1.50 3.00| 4.50) 6.00] 12.00, 19.50 

1.60, 3.20, 4.80| 6.40| 12.80] 20.80 

1.70| 3.40{ 5.10) 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 

1.80} 3.60] 5.40) 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 

1.90, 3.80) 5.70} 7.60) 15.20 24.70 

2.00} 4.00! 6.00! 8.00) 16.00) 26.00 

2.10| 4.20, 6.30) 8.40) 16.80| 27.30 

2.20) 4.40! 6.60 8.80} 17.60) 28.60 

23 2.30 4.60} 6.90] 9.20) 18.40] 29.90 
24 w-|_2.40)_4.90|_7.20\ 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


McC\U TCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 


spring chickens than you can realize any- 








where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 


Write us for information and quotations. 
Corner Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating aily, furnished 
»y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 ulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 











. ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 


Furnish coops on request. 


ay veal-e 
~y & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 


. Fise 
Botabliched 1890 





GRAIN 


ERAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 

or future delivery on conservative margin 
. Members hicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S.. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 


prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
































home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Iowa. 
MINK 
PEN RAISED, NORTHE RN GROWN, 
choice dark Yukon mink for fall delivery, 
any quantity. Eldredge, Box No. 83, Univer- 
sity Station, Urbana, Til 
RABBITS 
CHINCHILLAS, FRENCH, SILVERS, HIM- 
alayans. Priced right. TIowa’s largest fur 
farm. Fraverd Rabbitry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





FARM LANDS 


_ALASKA Hi HOMESTEADS 

FiOMESTEADS IN THE MATANUSKA AND 

Tanana valleys are now opened to settlers; 
climate similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opportunities for both dairy and grain 
farming; fertile soil; excellent schools; church 
advantages; good roads; no taxes. For fur- 
ther information, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchcrage, 
Alaska. eae 








MINNESOTA 


6 ACRES MINNESOTA STOCK, GRAIN 

and dairy farm, near a city of ten thousand 
population; modern house, large barns and 
outbuildings. Rich black loam soil; 525 acres 
in crops. Acquired by foreclosure. Price $45 
per acre. Easy terms. W. R. Tait, 1012 Com- 
merce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

roe list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 








TEXAS 


HAMPSHIRE, IRE, TEXAS. THE BEST PLACE 

for dairymen. Close to large cities. Good 
roads. Ample rainfall, pleasant climate. 
Cows run in sweet clover pasture all year. 
Whole milk brings from $3.50 to $4.50 per 
hundred pounds. Good prairie land costs $50 


per acre. Easy terms. Write Theodore F. 
Koch, Beaumont, Texas. __ 





LAND OPENING 
LAND OPENING—THE GREAT NORTH- 
ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- 
portunities for settlers in the agricultural 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Special advantages in new land, rich soil and 
climate. Improved farms or undeveloped land. 
Lowest prices in many years. Write E. C. 
Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- 
seekers’ rates. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ANNOUNCEMENT TO F FARM BUY ERS—100 
farms, containing over 20,000 acres, obtained 
by an insurance company under foreclosure, 
have been placed with our company exclu- 
sively for sale at ridiculous prices. They 
must be sold. Easy terms. Your opportunity 


is here. A small investment may make you 
independent. Write for booklet. Agents 
wanted. Beck Bros. Co., Mason City, Iowa. 





IOW A, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 

Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write.John S. Sorensen, 0 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. e 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY CHICKS 








HAY 
MARKET VALU JE FOR g YOUR 
Ship to John Dev- 
Chicago, III. 


GET FULL |! 

hay ———— returns. 
lin Hay 92 N. Clark St., 
Rye straw wanted. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED— SALESMAN T TO 0 SELL FU! FURNI- 
ture direct tc consumer. Liberal commis- 

sion. No investment required. All photo- 

os mag and sales literature furnished free. 
rite for particulars. Address Consumers 

Service Co., 412 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 
inn. 











AVIATION 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY JOBS AS 
airplane mechanics or builders after train- 














OAT HULLER 
MASTER AT HULLER, AL- 
Lloyd Market, Oregon, Mo] 
POSTS 


HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 


USED CARS 


SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 1012 

Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a high 
grade used car. All makes and models, $100 
and up. We trade. 


PATENT ATTORNIYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 








FOR SALE 
_most new, $50. 












































ing in the school where Lindbergh learned | Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
to fly. Wonderful future. Write today for | form. No charge for information on how to 
ore Lincoln Airplane School, 500 Air- roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
craft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. Patent Attorney, 108-P Security Savings, & 
ommercia an g ashington, 
LIVESTOCK BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
GUERNSEYS attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 
FOR SATETCURENSEY BULLS AY Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rose strain at farmers’ prices. Midvale 
Farm, Moline, IIl. WANT TO BUY 
HEREFORDS _ me ; BAGS , 
POLLED HEREFORDS: COWS WITH | WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
calves, bred cows, bred heifers, open heif- _on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ers, heifer calves, yearlin bulls, and bull field, Til. 
calves. C. E. Se Carmel, Iil. BABY CHICKS 
27 aN PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- Iowa accredited—challenge you to find bet: 


stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 


Monticello, Iowa. 





ap pig OD. 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Flee cows and heifers; proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 





PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—TWO YEAR OLD PERCHERON 
stallion, dark gray, sired by Jalap. Priced 
to sell. J. O. Hodgson, Pleasantville, Towa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 
and heifers, milk strain; priced to sell. A. 
J. Birkestrand, Cambridge, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION SCHOOLS 























30 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. 24th AUGUST 
term. American Auction College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
BATTERIES 





FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, DIRECT FROM 
factory. Save $25 to $50. Guaranteed five 
years, $98.65 up. Write Amana Society, High, 
Iowa, Box i. 
~ CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
KODAK FINISHING 
TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. See 
TRUCK AND TRACTOR CUSHION SEATS 
TRUCK DUMPING DEVICES, ALSO TRAC- 
tor and implement easy back cushion seats. 














ter anywhere, either in quality or price. Fin- 
est breeding flocks fed balanced rations with 
complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Send for my liberal ten day guar- 
antee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
posit, balance C. O. D. if you prefer. Barred 
and White Rocks, S. C. Reds, $15; Anconas 
$13; W. Wyandottes, Buff and White Orping- 
tons, R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff Leg- 
horns, $12.50; W. Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, $16; light and heavy assorted, $11. 
Also Light Brahmas and Black Giants, Mam. 


| to raise Farrow Chix. 


bination of service and quality is the reason 
| why four million chix are annually shipped, 


PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS. 
reduced prices for June delivery. Weather 
ideal for quick and strong growth. All our 
strains are bred early maturing and develo, 
into unusually heavy winter layers. Heavy 
breeds come into laying at about five months 
of age, the li a breeds at four to fou 
one-half mont No other strains bre 
these—no omens guaranteed like Pete r 
tified. Sold on guaranteed egg-prod: 
standards, up to 175 to 200 eggs per year, des 
termined by flock average of our heavy- lay: 
ing strains. For fifth year sent with real 
uarantee to live covering first two weeks 
—_— Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons ani 
Fite W yandottes. Low prices now in é. 
be will interest you. Write at once, men 
tioning breed partigularly interested in ang 


GREATLY 


we will send our special bulletin on that 
breed, our big catalog and special reduced 
June prices. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed. 


ers Association. Just adddress Peters Mas. 
ter-Control Farm, Box 266, Newton, Iowa 


FOR DEPENDABLE PROFITS, POUL TRY 
raisers are everywhere finding that it ; 
High winter egg 
duction is bred into Farrow Chix—that’s 
they pay. Quality matings, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $10-100; $19.50-200; $47.50-5m: 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Single Comb 
Reds, $11-100; $21.50-200; $52.50-500; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12-100; $23.59. 
200; $57.50-500. Special matings $3 per 1) 
higher. Star matings (this kind made Mrs. 
Beer $1464 above feed costs), $6-100 higher 
All Farrow Chix are from state standard ae. 
credited flocks, rigidly culled for color, type, 
health and egg production. The Farrow com 


Join the list of satisfied customers and start 
right this year. Order the famous Farrow 
blood lines and profits will roll in this win- 








ter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 4, 
Peoria, Ill. ua 
CHICKS 8 TO 10¢ EACH. BIG, STRONG, 














vigorous, quick developing stock. Odd lots 
from heavy-layin —* — headed L 


trapnest- pedigreed males. from early-r 
turing bloodlines that will, give falas’ id 
November or December. Assorted heavy 


breeds, $10-100; $47.50-500; $90-1,000. Assorted 
heavy and light breeds, $9-100; $42.50-500; 330. 








moth W. Pekin and Rouen (large type) duck- 1,000. 100 per cent live arrival, parcel pos 
lings, $26. My valuable 32-page book, How to repaid. Delivery May 30 to July 1. Suppl 
Raise Your Baby Chicks, is free with each imited. Order direct from this advertis 
order. You can succeed with my chicks if ment. Don’t delay. Send one-fourth of pric 
you can with any. Prof. King’s Iowa Chick with order. Peters Hatchery, Box 267, New 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. ton, Iowa. 
ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE i. CHICKS— MILLER BABY CHICKS—MISSOURI 
Our Dependable Chicks are all A. P. A. cer- credited, “health certified.””’ Immediate d 
tified in grades “‘A” or “B”—culled, mapas livery. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $ 


and mated by Judge F. H. Shallabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
bility, and egg production. Order now to be 
sure of ous © these A, ype f chicks when you 
want them White or Brown Leghorns, 
S. C. Anconas F Revcen strain), 100 for $11.25; 
= for $43.50. C. Anconas (Ash strain), S: 

Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $13.35; 400 for 
S. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White W yandottes—100 for $14; 400 for 
$54.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
400 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11.50; 
light and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. Prices 
on “Select B” and “A” grades on request. 
Ask about our guarantee to live! 100 per 
cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 
books your order. 25¢ per hundred discount 
for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sun- 
nyside Hatchery, Dept. 216, West Liberty, Ia. 


STARTED CHICKS ARE BETTER CHICKS. 
Two week old chicks, $18 per 100. Write for 
catalog and price list. Poweshiek Hatchery, 








Dependable Co., Streator, Ill. 


Brooklyn, Iowa. 








Rates and closing dates are given 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing.......... POT OS words, to run 
wcusebstansceeammccren times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of §.........-sssssrr 


at the head of the classified page. 





Address .... 














Write your ad here: 








“Enclosed find cheek for $2.70, 
your paper ome more week. 





(Minimum charge, $1.20) 
EXCELLENT RESULTS! 


(The May 3rd issue.) 
results. Yours truly, Alfred Carlisle, Whittemore, Iowa.” 


for which please continue my ad in 
It is getting excellent 











100; Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Sil; 
White, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Or 
pingtons, $12; Light Brahmas. $15; heavy as 
sorted, $10; light assorted, $8. Shipped pre- 
paid, 100 per cent live delivery. Two dozen 
— drinking fountains free with 500 chicks 
“atalog free. Miller Hatcheries, Box W, Lan- 
caster, Mo. 
HERE’S A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, LIV- 
able, electric-hatched chicks. Per 1%: 
White or Brown Leghorns and heavy mi 
$9; Red, white or Barred Rocks, $10; Whi 
or Silver Laced W yandottes, Buff Orp ial 
tons, $11. Immediate delivery. Rush your 
order. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog 
free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 304, Wellsville, 
Mo. 
324 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on — and 
chicks, prepaid. Also aay breeds. atalog 
free. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 




















ANCONAS 


SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CitICKs, 
from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, low. 


BARRED ROCKS 











PETERS - CERTIFIED BARRED ROCK 
chicks. Our specialty. Sold on guaranteed 
egg-production standards, as high as 175 to 
200 eggs per hen per year, determined by 
flock average of our strains. Keen, active. 





strong and vigorous. Bred early maturing, 
feather evenly and well marked. Customers 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs—lay- 
ing at five months. Excellent winter layers 
of large brown eggs. Chicks sent with real 
guarantee to live covering first two weeks— 
protection that doesn’t cost you a cent. May 
and June ideal months to start our Barred 
Rocks. Weather is fine for brooding— n- 
shine and green feed plus our 12 years’ scien- 
tifie breeding for early maturity insures rapid 












growth and vigor. Prices low for the qual. 
ity. Catalog free. If interested in Barred 
Rocks tell us and we will send special Barred 
Rock bulletin. | Peters-Certified Master-Con- 
trol Farm and Hatchery, Box 265, Newton, Ia 
LEGHORNS = 
PETERS-CERTIFIED WHITE LEGHOR! 
chicks. Our specialty. Sold-on guarantee 
egg-production standards, as high as 175 ¢ 
eges per hen per year, determined 
flock average of our strains. Bred early m 
turing, large in size, produce very large e& 
and lay consistently during cold win 
months. Customers report flock averages 
135 to 200 cggs—laying at 4% months. Chic 
are as — and plump as any of the lar 
breeds. mt with real guarantee to !! 
covering first 











two weeks—protection th 
doesn’t cost you a cent. May and June ide 
months for brooding. Sunshine and gre 
feed plus our 12 years of scientific breed 
for early maturity insures rapid growth 
vigor. Prices low for the quality.. Cata 
free. If interested in White horns tell 
and we will send our Special White Legh 
bulletin. Peters-Certified |Master-Cont 
Farm and Hatchery, Box 266, Newton, Iowa. 
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[Ou Readers Market 


BABY CHICKS 








‘ BUFF CHICKS 
WEF ~LECHORNS, BUFF ~MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 


gottes. _Van de Waa Electric Hatchery, 


Orange City, Towa. 
HATCHING EGGS 


ANCONAS 
SCTE COMB ANCONA EGGS. REDUCED 























prices; $4-100; $ll-case. Marion Decker, 
Farnh. mville, Iowa. 
*_ ~ BRAHMAS 
fic? BRAHMA EGGS. SPECIAL PEN, 
rE ATLY re per 15. Mrs. Geo. Larson, Harlan, 
4 eather Jow2, R. 5. = : 
Al ... LEGHORNS 


SNGLE COMBED BUFF LEGHORN EGGS 

















¢ -r hundred, Bert Allsup, Earlham, Ia. 
EW i; MINORCAS 
WHITE MINORCA HATCHING EGGS, 
Booth’s strain, $4-100. Mary Benter, Hop- 
kinton, Iowa. RE ol er, 
a PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
V & ROCK HATCHING 3 EGGS FROM 
accredited flock, $4.50 hundred. Order di- 
rect. Raymond Meyers, Boone, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE os 
WHITE >PEKIN DUCK EGGS $8-100; TOU- 
se geese eggs 40c; Embden 50c prepaid. 
Fifie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
‘ TURKEYS 
GANT BRONZE TURKEYS, 10 EGGS $4.50, 
22-$9, 50-$20, 100-$40, 500-$190, Associated 
Poultry Farm, Hudson, IIL 





CHICKS AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF'S S: CO Wr LECHORNS. LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iows. 
HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 
$12.50-100; 500-$50; postpaid, 100 per cent live 

1 Eggs $4-105; case $12.50. Mrs. My- 
ron Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
LARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 
Leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 
chicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
lowa. 
S.C. 
from our finest matings. 
Greene, Iowa. 

















BUFF LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 
T. S. Albrecht, 





MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND_ EGGS; 











large type, hoot to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 





SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE CHICKS 
and eggs from our finest matings. T. S. 
Albrecht, Greene, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

POULTRY MARKER. USE THE WF-REG- 
istered marker which stamps indelible num- 
ber in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry 
weighi ing over 2 Ibs. Easy to use and positive 
identification, Owner’s name and registered 
number filed with Iowa sheriffs, police de- 
partments and county agents. Price, post- 
paid, with ink for 100 birds, $2. Extra ink, 
He, 100 birds; 65c, 250; $1, 500. Send all orders 
to Wallaces Farmer, Service Dept., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS, WHITE MINOR- 
ca, White Orpington, hatched to order. 
Chicks $15-100 postpaid, 100 per cent live de- 

















LIV: livery. Eggs $6-100. Effie Wilmarth, Corn- 
ial ing, Iowa. 
'\ sf SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWO DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS THAT 
will afford you the luxury of a beautiful 








flower bed all summer for only $1.50 st- 

___§ paid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
rr nium Company, Springfield, 

ns. b. HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93 PER CENT 

s i pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent 

atalog@ pure. $3. Partly shriveled seed. Other 

____@ grades. Return if unsatisfactory. Geo. Bow- 


Kan. 
GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
ct from the introducer at reduced prices. 


man, Concordia, 


BUY 





















Har est of alfalfas. Yields for years without 

plan B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 

a ALFALFA SEED, 95 PER CENT 

, $15 per bushel. Return seed if unsat- 

isfac tory. Ceo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
= BULBS AND PLANTS 

a MILE ION TOMATO PLANTS; LARGE, 


open field grown, packed 


st ky, well rooted, 
Greater Baltimore, 


with damp moss to roots; 





se e, Earliana, Ponderosa; by mail, post- 
pai’, 500-$1.25, 1,000-$2.25; express prepaid, 
5,00-$9; 10,000- $15. Late cabbage plants same 
Price. Prompt shipment; safe arrival guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Kentucky Plant 


Co., Hawesville. Ky. 


























"i TOMATO PLANTS, SIX VARIETIES. BY 
ata ott? ress $1.50 thousand. By prepaid mail 
Sarredgy ©0S1-50; 1,000-$2.50. Sweet peppers by pre- 
Narra paid mail 100-7 75c; 200-$1. 25; 500-$2.50; 1,000-$4.50. 
Cae By express, $3 thousand. Also, cabbage 
a ts. All varieties, including Copenhagen 
— a Golden Acre, $1 thousand and charges. 

Seman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
Pa cnet large, well rooted, open field 
gtow leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 
tomato, $1; rmuda onion, $1, and Porto 
y tico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. "Acme Plant Co., 
> eRe Qui tman, Ga. 
dab TOMATOES, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
7 Bermuda onions. Good hard lants f 
hick I y ag s = 
fared ROWSE. 200, Gc; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $25, 5,000, $8 
~ i Peppers, eggplant, 100, 60c; 500, $1.75. Pre- 
tt paid anywhere. Southern Plant Co., Ponta, 
exas. 
| ide 
grea SEND NO MONEY: FROST PROOF CAB- 
edi bage lants, including Copenhagen and | 
h ange Golden Acre, Bermuda onion plants, 500- Peay 
atale a $1 plus postage. Eureka Farms, Tifton, 











LOOK! 200 CABBAGE, 200 TOMATOES, 200 
Cnions, 25 pepper plants $1.25 prepaid. Cen- 
tral Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 
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Southern—Ringgold County, May 17— 
Stil too wet to do much plowing. Some 
oats sown, and coming nicely. A little 
corn planted. But little plowing done. 
Still some corn to gather, and fields very 
soft. A fair lamb and pig crop. All fruit 
trees setting full. Weather quite cold, 
Roads bad.—Monroe Newton. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 11—The 
heaviest rain in many years here flooded 
this country again last night. Over five 
inches fell during the night. Water go- 
ing out over the bottoms for the third 
time this spring. Not much corn planted 
yet. Lots of plowing to do yet. Small 
grain looks good; lots of it under water 
now. The pig crop is about 20 per cent 
short.—J. W. N. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
May 15—The 1929 corn crop is being hand- 
icapped by delayed planting. A rather 
backward spring, with a little too pro- 
longed wet weather, difficulty with the 
seed-bed, and a little more ground thrown 
back on account of thwarted small grain 
plans, have put spring work a little out 
of balance, the effects of which will un- 
doubtedly mark the remaining crop year 
unfavorably thruout. Wheat is running 
into too much foliage, which will be cém- 
mented on later.—Arthur Nelson. 

Eastern—Clinton County, May 15—Corn 
planting in full swing here, and with a 
week of favorable weather, will be done, 
except a few low, wet fields. Lots of 
fertilizer being used. Alfalfa looking fine; 
no winter killing here. Pastures coming 
along well since the last warm rains. Very 
good outlook for fruit. Even strawberrigs 
were not badly damaged by frost, altho 
ice formed every night for a week when 
the first blossoms opened. Roads im- 
proving nicely, and only a few spongy 
places left. Lots of young poultry.—Fred 
Schepers. 

Southeastern—Washington County, May 
16—Corn planting is being pushed this 
week. Recent rains have caused a delay 
of a day or two. Mercury was down to 36 
yesterday morning, but there is no ap- 
parent damage. Gardens are promising. 
Eggs and cream are being marketed in 
good quantities. Eggs range from 23 to 








SEEDS AND NURSEP.Y STOCK 
BULBS AND PLANTS 
FINE, LARGE SIZE TOMATO PLANTS, 
Greater Ley (early large red), 250, 60c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Guaranteed to 
reach you not wilted. Also cabbage, onion, 
pepper and sweet potato. Catalog free. Prog- 
ress Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, YELLOW JER- 
sey, Nancy Hall, red Bermuda yam plants, 
100-60c; 200-$1; 500-$2.25; 1,000-$4; postpaid. 
Healthy plants; prompt shipment. Fred 
Wiseman, Macomb, IIl. 
STRONG FIELD GROWN PLANTS—TOMA- 
to, pepper, frost proof cabbage, onions, 200- 
50c; 500-$1; 1,000-$1.75, prepaid. Modern Plant 
Farm, Ponta, Texas. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $1.50. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
SEED CORN 
BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN AC- 
cident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of many years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.’ 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Why keep on raising ordinary 
late corn when you can get some of my corn 
that ripens ten days earlier for only #4 per 
bushel. Early hung; strong vitality; shelled 
and graded. Prompt shipment. Order direct. 
Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. “Twenty 
years a seed corn specialist.” 
TESTED SEED CORN—JOSLIN’S YELLOW 
Dent matures in 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 to 
100-day Yellow Dent and Silver King (white) 
matures in 100 days. Best dependable varie- 
ties for the corn belt; they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature. The results of my 20 
years growing and breeding these varieties 
here on my farm, now successfully grown all 
over the corn belt; the corn you should plant. 
Seed early picked, hand selected; tests 97 to 
100 per cent. Sold on 15 days’ approval test; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
$3.25 bushel, and 10 bushels or more $3 bushel; 
shelled and graded, bags free. Circular and 
samples on request. Square Deal Seed Farm, 
Allen Joslin, Prop., Route No. 3, Holstein, Ia. 
SEED CORN—JUST THE CORN YOU ARE 
looking for, for that late planting. Black’s 
Yellow Bent. suitable for June 1 p anting for 
the southern half of the state. Hung up 
early. Strong vitality. $4 per bu. shelled 
and graded. Prompt shipment. Clyde Black, 
Dallas Center, Iowa. 
BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high test, shelled, graded, germination 94 to 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesup, Iowa. 
SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 






































cream 43 to 45 cents—J. J. 


25 cents, 
McConnell. 

Southwestern—Mills County, May 17— 
Very poor corn weather; need sunshine 
and warmer weather. Many are busy 
planting. Have not had much warm 
weather so far this season. Planting is 
later than usual. Pastures and grass are 
growing rather slowly. Farmers putting 
in long hours and their best licks when 
the weather will permit. All of the small 
grain is looking good. Market prices of 
grains, however, are discouraging. Taking 
into consideration general conditions, they 
are, at present, not the best by any 
means. Indications are that many acres 
of lowland will not be put to crops this 
year, on account of excessive moisture.— 
O. C. Cole. 

Western—Ida County, May 17—The frost 
of the 15th caught the unprotected to- 
matoes and other tender plants, and, as 
ice formed, no doubt fruit was hurt. Corn 
is being planted as fast as weather will 
permit, but only about 40 to 45 per cent 
is planted, and considerable plowing to 
do yet. For hatching purposes, the hen 
is being displaced by the incubator, but 
the hen is still onto her job if she has a 
chance. Recently, six hens hatched 86 
lively chicks, and another reports three 
hens that brought 45 chicks to see the 
light of day.—John Preston. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, May 17— 
Corn planting is well under way, but 
there is still considerable ground to plow 


yet. Ground not working up well, and 
requires extra work to prepare for plant- 
ing. Weather continues cold and wet, 


which has delayed most farm work, tak- 
ing a longer period than usual to complete 
planting and seeding. All growth has 
been slow. Fruit trees remaining in bloom 
for a long time. Quite a few report early 
potatoes rotted after planting. Most small 
grain streaked and spotted; too wet and 
gold. Wheat mostly looking good. Grass 
not growing very fast. Garden truck also 
making slow growth. Most everything in 
need of warmer weather. Baby chicks 
arriving in greater numbers and seem to 
be thriving in spite of the cold, wet 
weather. Wednesday was quite warm up 
to noon, when a sudden and rapid drop 
of 40 degrees took place, finding many in 
the fields minus coats.—C. L. Duncan. 
Northern—Franklin County, May 18— 
Too wet to work in field three days this 
week. Many working parts of fields, as 
parts are impossible. Many have not yet 
started planting corn, and very few are 
one-half done. Twenty acres or more to 
plow yet on many farms. Lots of spots 
in oats and barley one-half stand and 
less, on account of too much rain. Apple 


and plum trees in full bloom and not 
showing hurt by freeze -of Thursday 
morning. Lots of fall pigs yet on feed.— 


James T. Thorp. 

South-Central—Madison County, May 17 
—We are having some real cold weather; 
frost and ice yesterday morning, but has 
not hurt the fruit yet, and there will be 
a bumper crop of all kinds if nothing 
hurts it in the future. Farm work of all 
kinds is about a month behind. It has 
been so cold and wet, the farmers were 
not able to get their oats in on time and 
in good time. Some of the oats are lying 
on top of the ground. The bulk of the 
ground for corn is to be plowed yet, as 
the soil is wet and heavy. There is lots 
of corn yet to gather. A very little plant- 
ing has been done. Pastures are good. 
Lots of young lambs, pigs and calves, and 
a few colts and chickens; all are doing 
well, considering the cold weather.—C. J. 
Young. 

Western—Guthrie County, May 18—Liv- 
ing a short distance from where oil has 
been found at a depth of 1,492 feet, the 
main conversation is, What will the re- 
sult be? Weather is too cold even for 
weeds to grow. Spring plowing very 
cloddy. Early planted corn is showing a 
fair stand. Considerable bloating among 
cattle from sweet clover and timber pas- 
tures.—Ellis Rogers. 

Central—Dallas County, 
planting about half done. Some ground 
to be plowed yet. Fields generally in 
good shape, except for wet spots. Wheat 
looks excellent. Oats are growing slowly; 
need more sunshine. Alfalfa and last 
year’s seeding of clover are fine. Pas- 
tures are good, but growing slowly. A 
short pig crop in this neighborhood. A 
few cattle still in feed lots. Old hogs 
cleaned up mostly. Fruit prospects good. 
—H. C. Flint. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 17— 
General work progressing fairly well. Corn 
planting well started. Oats showing up 
pretty well. Alfalfa doing well. Pastures 
fair. Livestock in pretty fair shape. Very 
few colts and pigs. Poultry holding its 
own. Fruit trees in full bloom. Apples 
will be a short crop. Potatoes fair. Roads 
fair. Grain moving out fairly well.— 
Lacey Darnell. 


May 18—Corn 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Shelby County, May 15—Still 
rainy. Not much over one-third the corn 
ground plowed. None planted around here 
that I know of. Most of the ground will 
be too wet to work this week. I look for 


*but that will probably 











ATTENTION 
TRACTOR FARMERS 
“RABY” 
Tractor Wheel Cleaner 





Why You Need It 


Prevents soil packing. Helps 
you in soft spots. Better con- 
trol of tools. Insures much 
better job. Keeps land more 
level. More plowing, disking 
per hour. More Traction. 
Less fuel. Less strain on op- 
erator. Saves both time and 
money. 


HAIST-CHANDLER CO. 


State Distributors 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Box 416 
2 bottom $12.50—3 bottom $15.00 


Save Time and Fingers 


matic Coupler gay they, = ufo Pinan wit 
it. re ould” ay the A 
en wi 
nine machin amid « = -, c—> they 
gn = the {Buller r_ Coupler pile gue Dos them. 


Sct Toe catalow, ving mabe of Tractor. 


BULLER COUPLER CO. 
Dept. 0-15,  Hillshero, Kansas. 





























a larger acreage of beans here than 
usual, and this has been the main bean 
producing center of the state—that is, 
Shelby and Christian counties. The bliz- 
zard of May 2 damaged fruit considerably, 
but berries seem to be in fair shape yet. 
Farm prospects not very good, taken as 
a whole.—S. M. Harper. 

Southern—Wayne County, May 16—Still 
very wet. Wind storm did some damage 
last Tuesday night. Some farmers have 
not done a bit of spring plowing. Pros- 
pects look rather blue to farmers, as al- 
most all are now buying corn. Veal calves 
off a little in price; now 11% to 14 cents, 
eggs 27 cents, cream 42 cents.—Mrs. M. 
R. Vaughan. 

Central—Piatt County, May 17—Cold 
weather, with much rain, still continues. 
Have been in the field five and one-half 
days the past two weeks. Much ground 
to be plowed yet. A little corn planted, 
have to be re- 
planted. Oats and clover not growing 
much, due to cold weather.—Robert M, 
Walker. 


NEBRASKA 
Central—Hamilton County, May 17— 
Corn planting is progressing. Weather 
very cold. A frost Thursday night; hurt 


potatoes and some garden stuff. Pastures 
and small grain are backward. Plenty of 
rain. It must warm up for corn. More 
new machinery going out this year than 


usual. A busy time for the next sixty 
days. Alfalfa looks good. Some land 
sales. It is cheaper to own a farm than 


to rent now.—H. R. H. Williams. 
South-Central—Gage County, May 17— 
With a fine twe-inch rain last Friday, 
which delayed corn planting over Sunday, 
everything is looking good. Weather cool 


but fine for all growing crops, alfalfa, 
sweet clover and pastures. Ground in 
good shape for corn planting. Grain 
price slumped yesterday. Wheat 87 cents, 
yellow corn 76 cents, white corn 74 cents, 
oats 35 cents, but none sold. Hogs $9.60 
for light tops. Plenty of fruit in sight.— 
Jacob Claassen. 


KANSAS 


East-Central—Franklin County, 
—No corn planted yet to speak of. 
raining and cold. No 
done, and farming is 
standstill. Some are 
alfalfa, but it is hard 
tained 3% inches last Saturday; com- 
menced raining in the night last night 
and bids fair to make 114 to 2 inches to- 
day—Saturday. Oats and yvastures are 
not doing well, too wet and cold. No. 1 
eggs 27 cents, No. 2 eggs 22 cents, heavy 
hens 25 cents, springs 20 cents, oats 45 
cents, corn 78 cents. kafir $1 per cwt., 
hogs $10.50, butterfat 42 cents. Our river 
overflowed the lowlands and ran over 
Main street; got to 27 feet.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham., 


May 18 
Still 
spring plowing 
practically at a 
cutting first crop 
work to save it. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 


AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
mo benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole, For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 145 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 

level. In most cases, the 


genera 


failure 
as mue 
produc 


1 price 
of these 
h as other 
tion. 
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commodities 
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172 102 
179 105 
186 97 
180 96 




































































He av) > hogs we 
L ight hogs 
2. BASE 
Sows (rough) . 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
LAM sessseeeeneees eoseeersereasseneasesersese ce 168 84 
WOOL AND “HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston! 146 81 
Light. cow_hides at Chicago...) 93 58 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— _ = 
Corn, No, 2 mixed . 127) 84 
Oats, No, 2 white 100 71 
Wheat, No. 2 red. 99) 63 
Wheat, No, ‘ NOPtherN sess 89 73 
On lowa Farms— | 
Corn 120 81 
Oats 88 67 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee 140 69 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 72 96 
Bran, at Kansas City Re 100 65 
Shorts, at Kansas City ....... — 110) __ 66 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 116 100 
No. 1 wfalfa, at Kansas City) _ 165) 101 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago wo. 15 95 
Clover seed, at Tole do > 1) 103 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...... 76 122 
Cotton, at New iasules aaaniees 13 85 
Eges, at Chicage 150 108 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
106 06 
104 
121 
102 
S4 
Ss ed mber 85 
December 
: a4 82 
. of 93 
DECOMDET ..cccrcceecceoee 104 
Wheat— 
July 93 74 
September 14 76 
Dn cember .. 104! 
Lard— 
Ju on 109 96 
Septe mber_ 109 96 
Sides— 
114 195 
119 105 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville oc... so 106 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 111 97 
Copper, at New York ............... 109 126 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 216 146 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | 
EE icansnsentntinniincnen 198 112 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..! 201) 116 
Yellow pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B (finish)....) 210 116 
RITE iia cocascnianiinsancubsasease bene noes 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, i mi 
outside of New York, | | 
month of April | 236 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York at 228 73 
Industrial stocks 413 130 
Railroad stocks ... 135) 108 
RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Towa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war nor mal, and on 
cattle and hogs 1535 per cent. The aver- 


ace 


railroad workman 


is 


now 





getting 














about 63.8 cents an hour, 
with 27 cents in 1914, or 
cent of pre-war normal. 


as compared 
about 256 per 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wazges of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cént of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent, 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 


September rib sides indicate a price of 


$9.70 next September 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the wee k ending 
May 4, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 107 per cent, grain 96 
per cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 
95 per cent, ore 156 per cent, and mis- 


cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent, 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 





Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96°,c. These bonds are par at 
414 per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


week, 


Butter, creamery extras, last 
cheese, 


4115c, week before 4114c; cheddar 
last week 215gc, week before 2114« 
fresh firsts, last week 295%c, week 
29%%c; ducks, last week 30c, week 
30c; fat hens, last week 34c, week 
33c; broilers, last week 37c, week 
351,ce; geese, last week lic, 


fore 2 
before 17c, 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 


eggs, 
before 
before 
before 











Omaha 
Chicago 
Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 


steers (1,100 Ibs, 



















Choice and prime— | 
Last week seseeeeee | 14,00'14.59 13.80 
Week before iar 14.62:13.75 
Good— 
ROR AVEO ss ctcxas .12'13.75'13.08 
Week before 3.1813. 82, 13.12 
Medium— | | 
MRO WOOK | caine 512.9 2 12.38 
Week before p15. 12.38 
Common— 
MAM WOOUE: sssascesscccsseessctnect .68 11.62 10.62 
Week before ee 8811.75 10.62 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs, down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week .00/14,82 14.20 
Week before .. -18)14.70) 14.12 
Medium and good— | 
TRE WON < hicsconsdosescstaces 12.73/13. 30 12.75 
Week before 112.88)13. $5, 12.73 
Common— | | 
Last week .62!11.62 10.62 
Week before .. .88.11.75'10.62 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— | | 
Last week ! .62 
Week bef 0 
Cows— 
12 16.060 10,00 


.12.10,00) 9.50 
i 











a8 7a) 9.00 
» r 38 rss 9,00 
Canners ane cutters— 

Last Week ..... sssavsesacse| 4020) 6.88) 7.00 

Week before 7 7.25] 6.88) 7.00 
Stockers and feeder: | | 

Tast week .......... -»11.62)11.62)11.12 

ae before 11.62)11.62'11.38 





on 
9.62 


HOGS 











Heavy (250 bs. up)— | J | 
Last week | 9,98'19.48'10.25 
Week before 10.32 11.00 10.45 

Medium (200-250 Ibs. ae | 

week 110.15 10.68 10.50 





.42 11.18 10.6 




















Light (150-200 Ibs. == 
Last wee ok 9.95 10.50 10,48 
Week before .... 25.11.00 10.68 
Light lights (130-15¢ 
ET ROO « ccchicvecscasecs 75!10,39 10.35 
Week before  ...........ccc0 9.95 10.75 10.65 
Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week 9.12) 9.68! 9.05 
Week before .. 1.50/10,02) 9.12 
Pigs (130 Ibs. peta | 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 
SHEEP 
Lambs (S84 Ibs. down), | 


medium to prime— 





Last week 3.00 13.42 12.5 
Week before 114.00 14.42'13.7 
Lambs, culls and common | 
MBE WN cc ccsivcccccovsssenesers 110,.75/10.38 9.75 
Week before ........ 111.38 11.25'10.75 
Spring lambs, meditim to- | | | 
choice— | | 
RAO WOR: scitcsorcccnv 'W5.88 16.50'15.70 
Week before 5.88 16.38'15.70 





Yearling wethers, medium ! | 
to prime— 
Beet WOK occas 
Week before .. 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week “a 
w ee k before 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 





5.5 
6.2: 






















































































































HAY 
| iS 
o o 
@ja |e 
a w 
El ale 
o) ~~ 1O 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | ‘eae Bas, 
Last week = } 
Week befo 
Timothy, No. 1— 
LLASt WEEK cccccoccsrscee 
Week be fore | ponte 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
t we ann ° 50/ 23.75 
re ne 21.6 50) 23.75 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Bat WORK sicsccoseresssans 119. 00! 21,25 
Week before sass. |21.25 
Oat straw— | 
Last WEEK ccccccoresce ecosssveee] 9500] 7.50/11.50 
Week before 9.50) 7.50,10.50 
n 
© 
= 
te 
a 
n 
© 
Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....... 
Week before . 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last “week. ....0.. 8214 
Week before .... 8016 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last Week ou. 6%] . 80% 
Week before ....| .84% 7815 
Oats— | 
Last week ... } F 44% 
Week before .... | 43% 
Barley— 
Last week ........| .61 | .63 59 
Week before ....] .60 62 58 
tye— | 
Last week ........| .90%4] .85 8414 
Week before ....| .90 84 8214 
Wheat, No. 2 hard. 

Last Week wuu(108 | .97 [1.03%] 96% 
Week before ....!1.06%!1.00 |1.03° | .99 
FEEDS 

7) OTR1 EB 
={/ #/ =] es] & 
> PA =] a S 
= sieisiz 
ailié¢lra} ay 6 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week........ d * 28.00) 
Week before.... : 8.00 
a age | 
Last week........ 3.00! 
Week before. f 5. z 33.00 
Hominy feed— | | | | | 
Last week 2.00 
Week before... Stesveren ines 32.00 
Linseed meal | | | | | 
do. DJ— | | 
Last week........ 53.50]. .0-.00f02.00] 
Last week........]53.50].....2000.}02.00 
Cottonseed (41 | { | | 
per cent)— | 
Last week........ 142.75 | | 
Week before..../43.25 
Tankage— | | | 
Last week 00 67.50 
Week befo 00'67.50 
Gluten— 
Last week.. pyrene. en 
Weel k be ‘fore, Ee 








FQ uot: ations at 
all other points, 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 


Des Moines in ton ae eka: 


ear lots. 














of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, lowa agricultural’ statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-2 8: 
= 
Ex 
| O- . =P 
| x3 so 
| $2] 6A 
ES | Se 











73.6 

1 cri 

) 68.1 

1 74.4 

1: 113.2 

] c 66.4 

yhi 156 45.6 

Total 7 corn | 

helt states... 106.7 160.7 110. 9 84,2 


Week ending May = 1929, as a pe reent- 
age of receipts for the corresponding week 
ending May 4, 1928—Iowa, 96.9 per cent; 








Illinois, 186.8; Missouri, 91.9; Nebraska, 
129.2; Kansas, 101.9; Indiana, 83.8; Ohio, 
200.6: total, seven corn belt states, 109.8 


per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

id ge week $13.21, week be- 
fore $13.32 Chicago—Last week $11.58, 
week before $11.62. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 8154c, week before 795¢c. 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 43c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago lfc, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 
and cotton at New York 18.65c. Iowa ele- 





in 





vator shelled corn prices are about 72c 
for No. 3 shelled and 7c for No. 4 shelled 


new oats 3714¢, and wheat 8619c. 











Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 96 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 127 per 
cent for fat cattle, 69 per cent for sheep 
and 95 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 































































average of the corresponding week, thugs 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
*HOGS 
3 | aa 
Boj SEi s 
Be) BF & 
oo] o5| v 
o=/ $5) Es 
GO} Mo] os 
March 22 to 28. | 98) 90) 100 
March 29 to April 4. 70| 76| 101 
April 5 to 11.., 87 85; 100 
April 12 to 18 .. 100} 100) 99 
April 19 to 25 .. 104{ 96{ 99 
April 26 to May 2 } 102 a 100 
May 310 9 ccunn | 73 76) 99 
MAW 10 tO206 stctccciul oe 79| 96 
tCATTLE 
March 22 to 28 88 92] 118 
March 29 to oo 4. 67 ta 6a 
April 5 to 11 86) 92; 123 
April 12 to 18 99 97| 125 
April 19 to 25 .. 90 92} 128 
April 26 to May 75 91] 12 
May 3to 9 75 84, 126 
May 10 to 16... 69] 78] 127 
tSHEEP 
March 22 tO 28 ccccscwssuun| 102) 122) 89 
March 29 to April 4.. 82] 108] 89 
April 5 to 11... 116) 135) 9 
April 12 to 18 88) 143 93 
APril 19 60 BS: cncesses 104| 135) %%4 
April 26 to el 2 105) 137) 85 
May 3 to 113] 129) 69 
May 10 to 18° at vol et 35| 69 
tLAMBS 
March 22 to 28 102} 122! 111 
March . = April 4. 82} 108] 112 
April 5 1 116} 135) 118 
April 12 88} 143 115 
April 19 to 26 .... 104] 135! 112 
April 26 to May 2 105} 137] 108 
May 3 to 113} 129) 94 








Mav 10 to Feo “| 118f 1351 95 
markets, cattle and sheep 





*Hogs eleven 
-n markets, 
‘attle prices are for fat beef steers. 

heep and lamb receipts are combined, 


__ CHICAGO HOG PRICES 


























| 

1929 1928 1927 | 1926 
May 10... 10.95| 9.85] 9.55! 13.20 
May 11 ... 10.90] 9.85] 9.55] 18.25 
May 13 ... 11.00} 9.75] 9.55! 13.50 
May 14 10.90] 9.60] 9.70! 13.30 
May 15 10.80] 9.45} 9.60] 13.15 
May 16. 10.65] 9.60! | 9.70] 13.20 








__ CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 


| 1 1 
| 1929 | 1928 | 1997 | 1926 
| | 


863 411.077] 
-{ 8614/1077! . 
| .871411.067| 
88% ! 
8914 
.89 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 





Exports of wheat the second week in 
May were 3,267,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,966,000 bushels for the week befor 
and 1,465,000 bushels for the same week 


last vear. Exports of corn the second week 


in May were 128,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 119,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 35,000 bushels for the sa 

week last year. Exports of oats the second 
week in May were 259,000 bushels, as 
compared with 207,000 bushels for the 
week before and 90,000 bushels for the 


same week last year. 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the second week in May 
were 11,836,000 pounds, as compared with 
11,884.990 pounds the week before and 
11,438,000 pounds for the same week last 





vear. Exports of pork the second week i 

May were 6,230,000 pounds, as compare “d 
with 4,902,000 pounds the week before 
and 4,506,000 pounds for the same week 


last year. 





FUR FARMING BIG INDUSTRY 
Fur farming in Canada has long since 
passed beyond the experimental stage and 
hecome an established and important in- 





dustry. A recent report issued by the 
Canadian Government Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows there were, at the end of 1927, 
8,380 such farms in the dominion, an in- 
crease of 671 over the preceding year. Of 
the 3,380 farms, 3,067 were fox farms, an 


increase of 544 over the number recorded 
in 1926. 

The total property value of these farms, 
including the fur-bearing animals, is 
placed at $18,355,423, an increase of about 
$3,390,000 over the previous year, or 25 
per cent. Prince Edward Island occupies 
first place in the industry among the 
provinces of Canada; Ontario is second, 
and Quebec third. 

In the year under review, 
mals were born on the farms, 
45,750 were silver foxes, the fur most 
coveted by the women of today. Sales 
of animals returned $2,644,062 to breeders, 
of which silver foxes yielded $2,501,816 
for 12,804 animals, an average value of 
$195 per fox. Pelts sold during the year 
had a value of $2,154,080, and here again 
the silver fox was the leader, accounting 
for $2,066,900 of the total. 


58,542 ani- 
of which 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 24, 1929 
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PURE BRED ANDO 
\\ OTHERWISE fv 
By A. Rambler 
I want to locate farmers who are pro- 


ducing pork by breeding bacon type sows 
to lard type boars. If you are one, drop 
me a line and tell me your results. I 
would also like to know the breeds you 
are using. Address your letter to Rambler, 
care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Mr. Lew Reeves, who conducts some 
experimental work for the Hormel Pack- 
Company, at Austin, Minn., showed 
me the litters they were using for this 
year's experiment. I was particularly im- 
spressed with the cross-bred litters out of 
the sows of the bacon breed. Some of 
the sows were old. Among the older 
group, the bacon breeds seemed to retain 
their nursing ability and were more ace 
tive than the lard breeds, 


ing 





Personal experience and reports of va- 
rious tests would prove that a two-year- 
old sow produces larger pigs, that in 
turn gain faster than those from young- 
er sows. Some strains are able to profit- 
ably reproduce at five or six years. Pork 
producers should take this into consider- 
ation in brood sow selection. 





More reports come to me in regard to 
fish meal. Twelve experiments have been 
conducted to date. All but one report 
favorably for fish meal. There are sev- 
eral varieties; some are so salty that they 


are not profitable to feed. In a recent 
Iowa test conducted by Doctor Evvard 
and his staff, fish meal proved to be 


worth $2.04 per cwt. more than tankage. 

The diverting of livers from tankage 
has apparently lowered its value as a 
feed. Liver contains many elements that 
are necessary in body development. The 
appearance of fish meal on the market 
should stabilize tankage prices. The 
packer derives about 17% cents’ worth of 
tankage from each hog. Fish meal could 
affect the price of live hogs as much as 
5 cents per ewt., which would be offset 
by cheaper gains. 





I recently called on a breeder who was 
criticizing his competitor because his 
hogs produced sows’ whose teats were 
too far to the side. Pigs were unable to 
nurse the lower row satisfactorily. Stand- 
ing in the eutting room of a packer, I 
saw still another argument against this 
conformation. 3acon is ordinarily cut at 
the line of teats. Sows with teats well 
to one side can not cut as much bacon as 
those whose rows of teats are close to- 
gether. 


This is a little item, but it will eventu- 
ally be incorporated in judging standards 
if we are to furnish the most desirable 
carcass to the consumer at the least cost 
to the producer. 


Banks Bros., Knoxville, Iowa, sold an 
Angus calf to H. E. Whitlatch, who won 
third with it at the Iowa fair. In the 
auction, Kieth Collins, of Liscomb, Iowa, 
purchased the calf and showed him at the 
International. Young Collins won first, 
both in the open class and carcass con- 
test. The calf sold for $4,783. One of the 
new opportunities in the club work is the 
chance for boys and girls to save their 
for herd foundation animals by 
entering the heifer clubs. Selecting ani- 
mals from strains known to have a good 
carcass is an important item. 


calves 


A. A. Dowell, superintendent of the 
Minnesota branch experiment station, at 
Crookston, Minn., in speaking of oppor- 
tunities in beef production, said that 
many beef producers felt that too much 
was being placed on small, com- 
pact animals. Farmers are unanimous in 
heir belief that the heaviest calves at 
time of marketing return the greatest 
profit. Tests should be set up to deter- 
mine the cost of gain of a fifteen months 
1,000-pound steer in comparison with an 
800-pound one, might prevent a change 
in type of beef cattle that would prove 
disastrous. 


stress 


—_—- 7 
Will buttermilk check or cure enteritis? 
Experiments in buttermilk feeding have 

t proved it profitable enough to recom- 
mend as a universal hog feed. Personally, 
I have been wondering why nearly every 
farmer who is feeding buttermilk has a 
good, thrifty bunch of pigs. Those feed- 
ing buttermilk were not all extra good 
hog men, neither did they all use a rota- 
tion of pastures in raising their pigs, yet 
their pigs seemed healthy. Some veteri- 
narians are prescribing buttermilk added 
to other feeds, fed on clean ground, for 
badly diseased hogs. If your hogs are 
infeeted, this prescription might be worth 
a trialL j 





R. E. Hodson, superintendent of the 
Minnesota experimental farm at Waseca, 











Minn., showed me a straw loft hog house 
that could well be studied by every pork 
producer. The building extended up sev- 
eral feet higher than usual, slats were 
put above the hogs, and the top was 
filled with bedding. The idea came from 
the Missouri type poultry house. Mr. 
Hodson says the building is dry at all 
times, and frost does not gather even in 
the coldest weather. There are many 
Iowa hog houses that are tall enough for 
this feature to be added. 


Some acorn poisoning was reported last 
fall among cattle men. Not many Iowa 
pastures are covered with oak trees, but 
if yours are it might be well to plan your 
pasture so that the cattle will not be 
thrown on short grass during the acorn 
season, 


Stop that mange now before it takes 
the hog profits. The easiest way is to 
place a tank or square bottomed trough 
about a foot deep where the pigs can get 
in it. Place about six inches of lime- 
sulphur dip in the trough and the pigs 
will do the rest. The skin will remain in 
good condition, for the dip is just irritat- 
ing enough so that they do not stay in it 
long. A dipping tank sunk almost to 
ground level, with a false bottom for the 
pig to walk thru on, makes a good com- 
bination, 


COUNTRY AIR 


I hope static has been bad part of this 
week. We were shut off of radio for four 
days while the living-room floor was be- 
ing refinished, and if static was bad those 
days, I didn’t miss so much. At least, 
we weren't disturbed because we couldn't 
find any music by which to eat our din- 
ner. This noon we had an unusually 
hard time finding any good music. As 
several rather oratorical chaps were tuned 
in and out again, grandpa remarked that 
“them fellers better go home ang eat 
their dinners.’’ We were finally obliged 
to settle down to WLS and ‘Where the 
Shy Little Violets Grow.” 

















The m. of the h. has a better musical 
ear than I have, because he can tell the 
difference between ‘‘Where the Shy Lit- 
tle Violets Grow” and “My Blackbirds 
Are Bluebirds Now.” I can, too, when 
somebody sings the words plainly enough, 
altho four-year-old Rich says, ‘“Why do 
they always sing the words so I can’t 
understand them?” 


When I was a little girl, I well remem- 
ber the awe with which I regarded a 
neighbor woman who had heard the three 
big symphony orchestras—the New York, 
the Chicago and the Minneapolis. Within 
twenty-four hours, those three orchestras 
broadcast their music in my living-room 
last week. What an opportunity this 
generation has to know music, 


A WHO feature that we consider very 
valuable is the one given around 8 a. m. 
After each record, the announcer gives 
the exact time—a gentle and more or Iess 
constant reminder of the amount of time 
left in which to brush teeth and hair and 
to collect dinner pail and books before 
the appointed time to set off to school. 


Do you remember when General Scott 
told about the Indian wars in the Empire 
3uilders’ Hour? On that occasion, Ray- 
mond Knight, N. B. C. production. man, 
said: “Now, general, you mustn’t be 
nérvous in front of the microphone. It’s 
just like talking to a friend.” 

“Do you think that a man who has 
faced a thousand Comanches is going to 
be afraid of that contraption?’ asked 
General Scott. 

And apparently he wasn’t. 





A number of people have expressed sur- 
prise over the outcome of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer survey of radio habits. And there 
are many who disagree rather violently 
with the results, whether they sent in 
their letters or not. But it must be re- 
membered that certain sections of the 
state were not well represented in the 
letters, and no matter what the station, 
so long as it puts on general material, the 
one having geographical advantage seems 
pretty apt to be a favorite. The best 
station in the world wouldn't be a favor- 
ite if things came in badly. And certainly 
the nearby stations are more dependable. 
As long as we can get good national fea- 
tures from the two good Iowa stations, 
WOW and the Chicago stations, we will, 
without a doubt, find the nearby station— 
unless it happens to be one of the few 
very dreadful ones—a favorite, 


An announcement from the National 
Grange tells of a radio hour to be broad- 
cast from the Washington studios of the 
N. B. C., from 10:00 to 11:00 p. m. (east- 
ern standard time) or 9:00 to 10:00 (cen- 
tral standard time), on June 7. The pro- 
gram in detail is as follows: L. J. Taber, 
master National Grange, “Organizations 
and Progress’; Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, 
secretary of agriculture, ‘“‘The Department 
of Agriculture’; Hon. Arthur Capper, 
senator from Kansas, “The Farm Home 
and Law Enforcement’’; Hon John C, 
Ketchum, congressman from Michigan, 
“Farm Legislation’; music, Imperial 











in raising 
Spring Litters 


The sooner you start feeding your Spring litters NUTRENA PIG 
and HOG MASH, the greater will be your PROFITS. Start rais- 
ing bigger litters—save every pig and get the most out of 


every pig by correct feeding, 
NUTRENA is the one perfect supplement te corn. 


PROFITS. 


That’s the surest way to Bigger 


It is wery economical and cheaper than tankage. 












PIG~~» HOG MASH 


(NUTRENA provides every kind 
of protein, mineral and vitamin 
necessary for building large 
. y frames and putting on 
cheaper pounds of gain. Go to 


our local dealer and ask for, 
NUTRENA. 


Always sacked in the Golden Bag. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





Quartet, Grange melodies; James C. 
Farmer, lecturer National Grange, ‘“‘Com- 
munity Building’; Hon. Ruth McCormick, 
congresswoman from Illinois, ‘‘Women 
in Public Life’; Hon. Marvin Jones, con- 
gressman from Texas, “A Voice from 
Texas’’; Charles M. Gardener, editor Na- 


tional Grange Monthly, “A Farm Fra- 
ternity.”’ 
These programs, sponsored by organ- 


ized farming, deserve the support of ev- 
ery farm home, and one swells with pride 
that ‘“‘our people’ are putting on such 
things. May they have better radio 
weather than the Farm Bureau had the 
night of their program in March. 


If you’re planning to put on a minstrel 
show at some future community affair, 
listen in on the Weener Minstrel Show, 
over WENR, at 8:00 p. m. (central stan- 
dard time), May 29. The Smith Family 
continues in 45-minute sketches at 9:00 
p. m. Wednesdays and 4:00 p. m. Sun- 
days, from the same station. These com- 
edy sketches tell a continued stony of the 
adventures of an average (tho I question 
the average) American family. 


Have you listened to any Seth Parker 
programs at 8:45 (central standard time), 
on Sunday evenings? They are supposed 
to be “rural sketches” depicting down- 
east meetings of a semi-religious nature. 
They’re harmless enough, but I do not 
feel that they are typical of rural people. 
I think we should be critical and demand 
a very high and accurate standard when 
rural people are presented (or misrep- 
resented). 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained ag a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's ces are avaliable to 
our readers without charge, the 
purpose of them. find what 
they want in purebred animale of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred or - 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications ghould be addreased to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Dee Moines, iowa 

















Places on farms for Animal Husbandry students. 
Jobs which offer experience with commercia! or pure 


bred livestock, and on the show circuit preferred. 
Available from June 10 to September 20 Address: 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 





TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


Tamworth fall boars 175 to 200 pounds, priced to sell. 
also bred gilts and sows. Golden Rod Stock Farm, 
Davenport. iowa, R. R. No. 1, Box 111. 











Ts WORTH Boars ready for service. 175 

pounds and up. Out of big litters, sired by sire 
of champions. Vaccinated. 
Iowa Primary No. 7. 


Prompt shipment. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Boars and older boars 
$35 to $50 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 








* farrow $35 to $50. Sows and gilts bred for fall farrow 


later on. . A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


FALL BOARS AND GILTS 
Mostly sired by “Beau Geste”’. They are heavy 
boned and rugged. Have one outstanding boar of 
the Armistice Rosewood cross. All vaccinated. 
Ww. 0. NOTZ, Creston, lowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w. 8S. AUST DUMORET, IOWA 


A= BULL AND HEIFER CALVES. 
We bave others like our Whitelatch Collins calf 
which won first at the International 














New 





Our herd carries desirable breeding. Write fer par- 
ticulars or come and see our herd. 
BANKS BROS., Bnuexvilie, lowe 








HOLSTEINS 
EVEERAL splendid y Boeistein 
Balls for sale sired by King Piebe De 
l. He has a record of 1200 Ibe. of butterfat en his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a receré 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their —~ test. He ie @ 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. reasenbdie. from 
Ste8 mos. ofage. E@. Romsink, Mespeors, ia. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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A Corn Saver 


“Life Guard’”’ has proved to me it 
will save a bushel of corn on every 
46 hogs and increase the weight 
at the same time. On my 84 hogs, 
I saved 2 bushels a day or 60 bush- 
els a month @ 80c—$48.00 saved. 
The cost of mineral for the month 
was $16.50, and my hogs gained 
one-hajf pound more per day than 
before.. They drank about 40 per 
cent more water, our cheapest gain. 

It renlly paid for itself the first 
48 houfs it was on my place, as it 
brought my hogs out of a bad case 
of flu! without the usual loss of 
flesh, 

Having used several brands of 
minerals with little or no results, 
I was naturally very’ skeptical 
about ' “Life Guard’ and had to 
be convinced. I have proved that 
with just “Life Guard,” corn and 
water, a farmer can reduce his 
cost about $2.00 per hundred pork 
and get healthier, thriftier hogs 
besides, 

The ‘hogs eat it, without mixing 
with anything else, as it has no 
fillers: such as lime and ground 


rock, or surplus of salt, so with 

the saving of feed and extra gains, 

it costs the farmer absolutely noth- 

ing to: feed it to his stock. 
Signed— 


MILO FUGATE, 
Correctionville, Towa. 


220 lb. Hogs in Six Months 

In January, 1927, I began feed- 
ing Life Guard Mineral. I have 
fed over six hundred head of hogs 
and have had very little loss and 
always got good gains. 

I sold a carload of last spring's 
pigs September .1lst that weighed 
220 Ibs. at six months of age. 

Signed— 
HARRY NALEAN, 
Earlham, Towa. 





Protect Your Pigs With 
Life Guard Worm Expeller 


Don’t let worms eat up your 
feed and your profits. Get rid of 
the worms and give your pigs a 
head start to maturity by using 
Life Guard Liquid Worm Ex- 
peller. Absolutely safe. but 100 
per cent positive in action. 


which please send 
Guard. 





of the 4 bags returned. 

(Note: If you desire you can split this order between hogs, cattle and sheep 
mineral as you designate below.) 
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We want you to convince yourself 
that Life Guard is a pork-builder 
that means increased hog profits. 
Take advantage of this special offer. 
Make this test on your own farm. 
LIFE GUARD Super-Mineral Feed is helping thousands 


of hog raisers to set new pork-building records because 
it possesses the elements needed for adequate bone struc- 
ture, quicker growth, thriftier condition and improved di- 
gestion. Every bit of this feed actually helps put extra weight 
on growing hogs because it~ contains no worthless fillers. 

















It is a thoroughly tested feed, for it has been on the 
market seven years and practically every hog raiser who 
tried it when it first came out is still using it today. We 
want you to try Life Guard because that is the best way to 
find out what it will do in your own feed lot. You will be 
amazed and delighted with the surprising results it produces. 
Notice our special offer printed on the order blank below. 
Fill it out today, try Life Guard and be convinced that it will 
do for you what it has done for others. . 


STOCKMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of LIFE GUARD Minerals 
General Offices 607 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 








































































































During the 30-day test, these hogs were fed 125 bushels of corn, 
which at the prevailing farm price was worth $75.00. They were 
siven about $6.00 worth of Life Guard Mineral, together with 
buttermilk, which can be figured at $12.00. In other words, the 
total cost of feed was $93.00, showing a net profit of $157.33 on 
on this thirty-day feeding test on thirty-one hogs, 










USE THIS SPECIAL ORDER BLANK 


STOCKMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
LIBERTY OIL COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
I am attaching money-order (or check) for $30.00, for Name 









Hogs Make Big Gains 

Just shipped a bunch of fall pigs 
that I had on your Life Guard Min- 
eral Feed, and feel my results will 
be of interest to you. 

I had them on Life Guard and 
corn three weeks. At first they 
weighed 170 Ibs. average and today 
at the stock yards they were aver- 
aged 235 Ibs.—65 Ibs. gain. Last 
fall I started feeding Life Guard 
to a bunch of hogs weighing 150 
Ibs.—fed them six weeks and sold 
them weighing 270 Ibs. or nearly 
8 lbs. a day gain. 

I have recommended Life Guard 
to several of my: neighbors and 
they are well pleased also. IT’S 
THE CHEAPEST FEED I KNOW 
OF —JUST CORN AND LIFE 
GUARD. I cut out. tankage and 
oil meal. Any man looking for 
an economical feed, with quick re- 
sults, should give Life Guard a 
trial. 

Signed— 
JOHN G. POPKEN, 
Struble, Iowa. 


Perfect Satisfaction- 


I started using your Life Guard 
Mineral Feed last fall, and will 
say I am perfectly _satisfied. It 
keeps my hogs in a good, healthy 
condition. My August pigs weighed 
270 Ibs. when shipped. 

TI urge hog feeders to give it a 
trial. 

Signed— 
WALTER MEINKING, 
Aurelia, Iowa. 


Does Sows Lot ‘of Good 


I used Life Guard for my sows 
and am sure it did them a lot of 
good. My spring pigs went 320 lbs. 
at 814 months, 

I recommend Life. Guard to all 
hog feeders. 

Signed— 
L. O. GILBERT, 
Larrabee, lowa. 


Salesmen 


We have a few, real money- 
making openings for experienced, 
dependable salesmen. Prefer men 
with first-hand, practical _knovel- 
edge of livestock. . Particulars 
gladly furnished.’ If interested, 
write Sales Manager, Stockmen’s 
Dept., Liberty Oil Co., 607 8. and 
L. Bldg., Des Moines, Lowe. 












6 one-hundred-pound bags of Life 


_It is distinctly understood that if I am not entirely sat- 
isfied after feeding two 100-pound bags of this mineral, I 


am privileged to return the remaining 4 one-hundred-pound Town. ..........ccc.. . 
age of Life Guard within 60 days, for which YOu agece to LOW -sercessssesssecececcssssnsnnsossseecernney eo SEALE prscereesinccesees sncesseenecccetesresrcssones 0 
refund immediately to me—in cash—the full purchase price 
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